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THE UEN. 
[From the German of Claudius.) 

A ramous hen’s my story’s theme, 
Who ne'er was known to tire 
| Of laying eggs, but then she'd scream 
So loud o’er every egg, ‘twould seem 
The house must be on fire. 
| A turkey-cock, who ruled the walk, 

A wiser bird and older, 
| Could bear. ’t no more, so off did stalk 

Right to the hen, and told her :-— 
|“ Madam, that scream, I apprehend, 
Does nothing to the matter ; 
| It surely helps the egg no whit ; 
Then lay your egg, and done with it! 
I pray you, Madam, as a friend, 

Cease that superfluous clatter! 
| You know not how ’t goes through my head !” 
|‘ Humph! very likely '’ madam said, 
| Then, proudly putting forth a leg :— 
“ Uneducated barnyard fowl ! 
You know,no more than any owl, 
| The noble privilege and praise 
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A PLEA FOR THE RICH MAN. 
BY MRS. M. E. HEWITT. 





Say ye who are toiling at life’s great forge 
To fashion the darksome ore ; 

Who early and late are railing at fate 
And the lot that your fathers bore— 


Why fret that from labor you find no rest, 
And mutter ‘tis vain to try ; 

And scoff in your hate at the rich man’s state 
As his coach rolls proudly by? 


A sumptuous dwelling the rich man hath, 
And dainty is his repast ; 

But remember that luxury’s prodigal hand 
Keeps the furnace of toil in blast. 


His wife wears jewels, and silks, and lace, 
That dazzle the poor man’s sight ; 

And haply your dame may flaunt in the same, 
If you fashion the ore aright. 


The world upholdeth, you say, the rich, 
And doometh the poor to toil ; 

You talk in despite, of humanity's right 
To a share of the rich man’s spoil. 


From the Andes, those old aristocrats, 
To Blane with his icy crown, 

Your wishing would level the whole broad earth, 
Bat you only would level it down. 


Yet the hills will stand and the rich will ride 
Till the old world’s final day, 

And Christ our head in his teaching said, 
“ The poor ye will have alway.” 


Remember, laborer at the forge, 
The knowledge you sure have learned, 
How seldom the gold that his coffers hold 
The rich man’s fathers earned. 


Remember how thrift began the hoard 
That luxury’s want supplies ; 

How industry turned dame Fortune’s wheel, 
Ox: lack drew forth a prize— 


And think, as you sneer at his proud career, 
And envy his golden height, 

That you may ride by the rich man’s side 
If you fashion the ore aright. 
VoL. V. No. 23. 


I'll tell you why I do it; 
First, you perceive, I lay my egg, 
And then—review it.” 
\@ C. T. B. 


| 








assages from New Books. 
[IN ADVANCE.] 

[The first volume of Wasntncrox Irvine’s 
|promised “ Mahomet and his Successors” 
i will be issued immediately by Putnam. We 
| present the following passage as one bearing 
detachment from its closely filled narrative 
and picturesque pages. | 


, NIGHT JOURNEY OF THE PROPHET FROM MECCA 


TO JERUSALEM; AND THENCE TO THE SEVENTH 


| HEAVEN. 
| An Asylum being provided for Mahomet in the 


house of Mutem Ibn Adi, one of his disciples, | 
he ventured to return to Mecca. ‘The super- | 


natural visitation of genii in the valley of 
| Nakl .b, was soon followed by a vision or reve- 
lation far more extraordinary, and which has 
| ever since remained a theme of comment and 
| conjecture among devout Mahometans. We 
/allude to the famous night journey to Jerusa- 
lem, and thence to the seventh heaven. The 
| particulars of it, though given as if in the very 
| words of Mahomet, rest merely on tradition ; 
some, however, cite texts corroborative of it, 
' scattered here and there in the Koran, 

We do not pretend to give this vision or 
revelation in its amplitude and wild extrava- 


most essential features. 

The night on which it oecurred, is described 
as one of the darkest and most awfully silent 
that had ever been known. There was no 
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gance, but will endeavor to seize upon its | 
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He brought Mahomet a white steed of won- 
derful form and qualities, unlike any animal he 
|had ever seen; and in truth, it differs from 
‘any animal ever before described. Jt had a 
,human face, but the cheeks of a horse: its 
| eyes were as jacinths and radiant as stars. It 
| had eagle’s wings all glittering with rays of 
light; and its whole form was resplendent 
with gems and precious stones. It was a 
(female, and from its dazzling splendor and 
‘incredible velocity was calied Al Borak, or 
Lightning. 

_ Mahomet prepared to mount this supernatu- 
_ral steed, but as he extended his hand, it drew 
back and reared. 

“ Be still, Oh Borak!” said Gabriel; “re- 
spect the prophet of God. Never wert thou 
‘mounted by mortal man more honored of 
| Allah.” 

“Oh Gabriel!” replied Al Borak, who at 
this time was miraculously endowed with 
| speech ; “did not Abraham of old, the friend 
of God, bestride me when he visited his son 
\Ishmael? Oh Gabriel! is not this the media- 
tor, the intercessor, the author of the profes- 
‘sion of faith ?” 
| Even so, Oh Borak, this is Mahomet Ibn 
| Abdallah, of one of the tribes of Arabia the 
Happy, and of the true faith. He is chief of 
the sons of Adam, the greatest of the divine 
legates, the seal of the prophets. All crea- 
jtures must have his intercession before they 
|can enter paradise. Heaven is on his right 
hand, to be the reward of those who believe 
in bim; the fire of Jehennam is on his left 
-hand, into which all shall be thrast who 
oppose his doctrines.” 

“Oh Gabriel!” entreated Al Borak; “by 
ithe faith existing between thee and him, 
prevail on him to intercede for me at the day 
of the resurrection.” : 
“ Be assured, Oh Borak !” exclaimed Maho- 
met, “ that through my intercession thou shalt 
enter paradise.” 
| Nosoouer had he uttered these words, than 
\the animal approached and submitted to be 
,mounted, then rising with Mahomet on its 
‘back, it soared aloft far above the mountains 
,of Mecca. 
| As they passed like lightning between 
heaven and earth, Gabriel cried aloud, “Stop, 
'Oh Mahomet! descend to the earth, and make 
the prayer with two inflections of the body.” 
_ They alighted on the earth, and having 
made the prayer— 
| “Qh friend and well beloved of my soul!” 
said Mahomet; “ why dost thou command me 
| to pray in this place ?” 
| “Because it is Mount Sinai, on which God 
}communed with Moses.” 


| Mounting aloft, they again passed rapidly 


crowing of cocks nor barking of dogs; no! between heaven and earth, until Gabriel called 
howling of wild beasts nor hooting of owls. | out a second time, “Stop, Oh Mahomet! de- 
The very waters ceased to murmur, and the | scend, and make the prayer with two inflec- 
winds to whistle; all nature seemed motion- | tions.” 

less and dead. In the mid watches of the) They descended, Mahomet prayed, and again 
night, Mahomet was roused by a voice crying, | demanded, “ Why didst thou command me to 
“ Awake, thou sleeper!” The angel Gabriel | pray in this place ?” 

stood before him. His forebead was clear and) “ Because it is Bethlehem, where Jesus the 
serene, his complexion white as snow, his hair | Son of Mary was born.” 


floated on his shoulders; he had wings of 
many dazzling hues, and his robes were sown 
with pearls and embroidered with gold. 





| They resumed their course through the air, 
_ until a voice was beard on the right, exclaim- 
ing, “Oh Mahomet, tarry a moment, that I 
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may speak to thee ; of all created beings I am 
most devoted to thee.” 

But Borak pressed forward, and Mahomet 
forbore to tarry, for he felt that it was not with 
him to stay his course, but with God the all- 
powerful and glorious. 

Another voice was now heard on the ieft, 
calling on Mahomet in like words to tarry; 
but Borak stil! pressed forward, and Mahomet 
tarried not. He now beheld before him a 
damsel of ravishing beauty, adorned with all 
the Juxury and riches of the earth. She 
beckoned him with alluring smiles: “ Tarry a 
moment, Oh Mahomet, that I may talk with 
thee. I, who, of all beings, am the most 
devoted to thee.” But still Borak pressed on, 
and Mahomet tarried not; considering that it 
was not with him to stay his course, but with 
God the all-powerful and glorious. 

Addressing himself, however, to Gabriel, 
“ What voices are those I have heard ?” said 
he; “and what damsel is this who has 
beckoned to me?” 

“ The first, Oh Mahomet, was the voice of a 
Jew ; hadst thou listened to him, all thy nation 
would have been won to Judaism. 

“The second was the voice of a Christian: 
hadst thou listened to him, thy people would 
have inclined to Christianity. 

“The damsel was the world, with all its 
riches, its vanities, and allurements; hadst 
thou listened to her, thy nation would have 
chosen the pleasures of this life, rather than 
the bliss of eternity, and all would have been 
doomed to perdition.” 

Continuing their aerial course, they arrived 
at the gate of the holy temple at Jerusalem, 
where, alighting from A! Borak, Mahomet 
fastened her to the rings where the prophets 
before him had fastened her. Then entering 
the temple, he found there Abraham, and 
Moses, and Isa (Jesus), and many more of the 
prophets. After he had prayed in company 
with them for a time, a ladder of light was let 
down from heaven, until the lower end rested 
on the Shakra, or foundation-stone of the 
sacred house, being the stone of Jacob. 
Aided by the angel Gabriel, Mahomet as- 
cended this ladder with the rapidity of light- 
ning. 

Being arrived at the first heaven, Gabriel 
knocked at the gate. Who is there? was 
demanded from within. Gabriel. Who is 
with thee? Mahomet. Has he received his 
mission? He has. Then he is welcome! 
and the gate was opened. 

This first heaven was of pure silver, and in 
its resplendent vault the stars are suspended 
by chains of gold. In each star an angel is 
placed sentinel, to prevent the demons from 
sealing the sacred abodes. As Mahomet 
entered, an ancient man approached him, and 
Gabriel said, “Here is thy father Adam, pay 
him reverence.” Mahomet did so. and Adam 
embraced him, calling him the greatest among 
his children, and the first among the prophets. 

In this heaven were innumerable animals of 
all kinds, which Gabriel said were angels, who, 
under these forms, interceded with Allah for 
the various races of animals upon earth. 
Among these was a cock of dazzling white- 
ness, and of such marvellous height, that his 
crest touched the second heaven, though five 
hundred years’ journey above the first. ‘This 
wonderful bird saluted the ear of Allah each 
morning with his melodious chant. All 
creatures on earth, save man, are awakened 
by his voice, and all the fowls of his kind 
chant hallelujahs in emulation of his note. 

They now ascended to the second heaven. 





sume questions and replies were exchanged ; 
the door opened and they entered. 

This heaven was all of polished steel, and 
dazzling splendor. Here re feund Noah ; 
who, embracing Mahomet, hailed him as the 
greatest among the prophets. 

Arrived at the third heaven, they entered 
with the same ceremonies. It was all studded 
with precious stones, and too brilliant for 
mortal eyes. Here was seated an angel of 
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One of its celestial inhabitants will suffice to 
give an idea of the rest. He surpassed thy 
whole earth in magnitude, and had seventy 
thousand heads; each head seventy thoy. 
sand mouths; each mouth seventy thousan( 
tongues ; each tongue spoke seventy thousand 
different languages, and all these were ines. 
santly employed in chanting the praises of tle 
Most High. 

| While contemplating this wonderful being, 

















immeasurable height, whose eyes were seventy , Mahomet was suddenly transported alofi to t\ 
thousand days’ journey apart. He had at his | lotus-tree, called Sedrat, which flourishes oy 
command a hundred thousand battalions of | the right hand of the invisible throne of Alla). 
armed men. Before him was spread a vast | The branches of this tree extend wider thay 
book, in which he was continually writing and the distance between the sun and the eart), 
blotting out. | Angels more numerous than the sands of the 
“This, Oh Mahomet,” said Gabriel, “is | sea-shore, or of the beds of all the streams and 
Asrael, the angel of death, who is in the con- | rivers, rejoice beneath its shade. The leaves 
fidence of Allah. In the book before him he | resemble the ears of an elephant ; thousands 
is continually writing the names of those who | of immortal birds sport among its branches, re. 
are to be born, and blotting out the names! peating the sublime verses of the Koran. [is 
of those who have lived their allotted time, | fruits are milder than milk and sweeter than 
and who, therefore, instantly die.” |honey. If all the creatures of God were as. 
They now mounted to the fourth heaven,|sembled, one of these fruits would be suf. 
PB | of the finest silver. Among the | ficient for their sustenance. Each seed jp. 
angels who inhabited it was one five hundred | closes a houri, or celestial virgin, provided for 
days’ journey in height. His countenance was | the felicity of true believers. From this tree 
troubled, and rivers of tears ran from his eyes. | issue four rivers ; two flow into the interior 
“ This,” said Gabriel, “is the angel of tears, of paradise,two issue beyond it, and become 
appointed to weep over the sins of the children | the Nile and Euphrates. _ 
of men, and to predict the evils which await} Mahomet and his celestial guide now pro- 
them.” ' ceeded to Al Mamou, or the House of Adora- 
The fifth heaven was of the finest gold.| tion; formed of red jacinths or rubies, and 
Here Mahomet was received by Aaron wWith | surrounded by innumerable lamps, perpetually 
embraces and congratulations. The aveng- burning. As Mahomet entered the portal, 
ing angel dwells in this heaven, and presides | three vases were offered him, one containing 
over the element of fire. Of all the angels | wine, another milk, and the third, honey. He 
seen by Mahomet, he was the most hideous | took and drank of the vase containing milk. 
and terrific. His visage seemed of copper,| “ Well hast thou done; auspicious is thy 
and was covered with wens and warts. His| choice,” exclaimed Gabriel. “ Hadst thou 
eyes flashed lightning, and he grasped a flam- drunk of the wine, thy people had all gone 
ing lance. He sat on a throne surrounded by | astray.” 
flames, and before him was a heap of red-hot; ‘The sacred house resembles in form the 
chains. Were he to alight upon earth in his | Caaba at Mecea, and is perpendicularly above 
true form, the mountains would be consumed, | it in the seventh heaven, It is visited every 
the seas dried up, and all the inhabitants would | day by seventy thousand angels of the highest 
die with terror. To him, and the angels his| order. They were at this very time making 
ministers, is intrusted the execution of divine | their holy circuit, and Mahomet, joining with 
vengeance on infidels and sinners. them, walked round it seven times. 
Leaving this awful abode, they mounted to, Gabriel could go no forther. Mahomet 
the sixth heaven, composed of a transparent | now traversed, quicker than thought, an in- 
stone, called Hasala, which may be rendered | mense space; passing through two regions vl 
carbunele. Here was a great angel, composed | dazzling light, and one of profound darkne~. 
half of snow and half of fire; yet the snow | Emerging from this utter gloom, he was filled 
melted not, nor was the fire extinguished. ! with awe and terror at finding himself in the 
Around him a choir of lesser angels continu-| presence of Allah, and but two bow-shots 
ally exclaimed, “Oh Allah! who hast united from his throne. The face of the Deity was 
snow and fire, unite all thy faithful servants in| covered with twenty thousand veils, for it 





obedience to thy law.” 

“ This,” said Gabriel, “is the guardian angel | 
of heaven and earth. It is he who dispatches | 
angels unto individuals of thy nation, to in- 
cline them in favor of thy mission, and call 
them to the service of God; and he will 
continue to do so until the day of resur- 
rection.” 

Here was the prophet Musa (Moses), who, 
however, instead of welcoming Mahomet with 
joy, as the other prophets had done, shed tears 
at sight of him. 

“Wherefore dost thou weep?” inquired 
Mahomet. 

“Because I behold a successor, who is 
destined to conduct more of his nation into 
paradise than ever I could of the backsliding 
children of Israel.” 

Mounting hence to the seventh heaven, 
Mahomet was received by the patriarch 
Abraham. This blissful abode is formed of 
divine light, and of such transcendent glory 





Gabriel, as before, knocked at the gate; the 





that the tongue of man cannot describe it. 


would have annihilated man to look upon its 


glory. He put forth his hands, and placed one 
upon the breast and the other upon the 
shoulder of Mahomet, who felt a freezing 
chill penetrate to his heart and to the very 
marrow of his bones. It was followed bys 
feeling of ecstatic bliss, while a sweetness «nd 
fragrance prevailed around, which none cat 
understand, but those who have been in the 
divine presence. 

Mahomet now received from the Deily 
himself, many of the doctrines contained in 
the Koran ; and fifty prayers were prescribe 
as the daily duty of all true believers. 

When he descended from the divine pre 
sence and again met with Moses, the latter de- 
manded what Allah had required. “That! 
should make fifty prayers every day.” 

“ And thinkest thou to accomplish such 4 
task? I have made the experiment betore 
thee. I tried it with the children of Israel 
but in vain ; return, then, and beg a diminution 
of the task.” 
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Mahomet returned accordingly, and ob- 
tained a diminution of ten prayers; but when 
he related his success to Moses, the latter 
nade the same objection to the daily amount 
of forty. By his advice Mahomet returned 
repeatedly, until the number was reduced to 


five. 

Moses still objected. “ Thinkest thou to 
exact five prayers daily from thy people? By 
Allah! [have had experience with the children 
of Israel, and such a demand is vain; return, 
therefore, and entreat still further mitigation 
of the task.” 

“No,” replied Mahomet, “I have already 
asked indulgence until Tam ashamed.” With 
these words he saluted Moses and departed. 

By the ladder of light he descended to the 
temple of Jerusalem, where he found Borak 
fastened as he had left her, and mounting, was 
borne back in an instantto the place whence 
he had first been taken. 





[From the Bostoa Book for 1350.) 
THE MORNING VISIT. 
BY 0. W. HOLMES. 


A sick man’s chamber, though it often boast 
The grateful presence of a literal toast, 

Can hardly claim amidst its various wealth 
The right, unchallenged, to propose a health ; 
Yet though its tenant is denied the feast, 
Friendship must launch his sentiment at least, 
As prisoned damse!s, locked from lovers’ lips, 
Toss them a kiss from off their fingers’ tips. 


The Morning Visit ;—not till sickness falls 
In the charmed circle of your own safe walls; 
Till fever’s throb, and pain’s relentless rack, 
Sueteh you, all helpless, on your aching back ; 
Not till you play the patient in your turn, 

The morning visit’s mystery shall you learn. 


‘Tis a small matter in your neighbor's case, 
To charge your fee for showing him your face ; 
You skip up stairs, inquire, inspect, aud touch, 
Preseribe, take leave, and off to twenty such. 
Bat when at length, by fate’s transferred decree, 
The visitor becomes the visitee, 
0 then, indeed,—it pulls another string, 
Your ox is gored,—and that’s a different thing! 
Your friend is sick ; phlegmatic as a Turk, 
You write your recipe and let it work ; 
Not yours to stand the shiver and the frown, 
And sometimes worse, with which your draught 
goes down ; 
Calm as a clock your knowing hand directs, 
Rhei, Jalape, ana grana sex., 
Or traces on some tender missive’s back, 
Scrupulos duos pulveris Ipecac. ; 
And leaves your patient to his qualms and gripes, 
Cool as a sportsman banging at his snipes. 


But change the time, the person, and the place, 
And be yourself the “ interesting case,” 
You'll gain some knowledge which ’tis well to 
learn, 
ln future practice it may serve your turn. 
hes, for instance,—pleasing creatures quite, 
Try maresel bless you,—don’t you find they 
ite [— 
You raise a blister for the smallest cause, 
But be yourself the great sublime it draws, 
And trust my statement, you will not deny, 
The worst of draughtsmen is your Spanish Fly! 
Tis mighty easy, ordering when you please, 
Infusi Senne, capiat uncias tres ; 
Tis mighty different when you quackle down, 
Your own three ounces of the liquid brown. 
Pilula, pulvis,—pleasant words enough, 
Vhen other jaws receive the shocking stuff ; 
Bat oh, what flattery can disguise the groan, 
That meets the gulp which sends it through your 
own! 
Be gentle, then, though Art’s unsparing rules 
Give you the handling of her sharpest tools ; 
se them not rashly,—sickneas is enough,— 
always « ready,” but be never “ rough.” 


Of all the ills that suffering man endures, 
The largest fraction liberal Nature cures ; 
Of those remaining, ’tis the smallest part 
Yields to the efforts of judicious Art; 
But simple kindness kneeling by the bed, 
To shift the pillow for the sick man’s head, 
Give the fresh draught to cool the lips that burn, 
Fan the hot brow, the weary frame to turn ; 
Kindness,—auntutored by our grave M.D.’s, 
But Nature’s graduate, whom she schools to please, 
Wins back more sufferers with her voice and 
smile, 
Than all the trumpery in the druggist’s pile. 


Once more, be quiet,—coming up the stair, 
Don’t be a plantigrade, a human bear, 
But stealing softly on the silent toe, 
Reach the sick chamber ere you're heard below. 
Whatever changes there may greet your eyes, 
Let not your looks proclaim the least surprise ; 
*Tis not your business by your face to show, 
All that your patient does not want to know ; 
Nay, use your optics with considerate care, 
And don’t abuse your privilege to stare, 
But if your eyes may probe him overmuch, 
Beware still further how you rudely touch ; 
Don't clutch his corpus in your icy fist, 
| But warm your fingers ere you take the wrist ; 
| If the poor victim needs must be percussed, 
| Don't make an anvil of his aching bust 
| (Doctors exist within a hundred miles, 
| Who thump a thorax as they’d hammer piles). 
| If you must listen to his doubtful chest, 
| Catch the essentials, and ignore the rest. 
| Spare him ; the sufferer wants of you and art 
' 





| A track to steer by, not a finished chart ; 
So of your questioas—don’t in merey try 
To pump your patient absolutely dry, 
He’s not a molluse squirming in a dish, 
You're not Agassiz, and he’s not a fish. 


{ 
| And last, not least, in each perplexing case, 

| Learn the sweet magic of a cheerful face, 

| Not always smiling, but at least serene, 

When grief and anguish cloud the anxious scene. 

| Each look, each movement, every word and tone, 
Should tell your patient you are all his own ; 

| Not the mere artist, purchased to attend, 

But the warm, ready, self-forgetting friend, 
Whose genial visit in itself combines 

The best of cordials, tonics, anodynes. 


Such is the Visit, that from day to day 
Sheds o’er my chamber its benignant ray. 
I give his health, who never cared to claim 
Her babbling homage from the tongue of Fame ; 
Unmoved by praise, he stands by all confest, 
The truest, noblest, wisest, kindest, best! 

Boston, May 30, 1849. 











Reviews. 





BROWNING’S POEMS. 


Poems. By Robert Browning. In two vo- 
lumes. New Edition. Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed, and Fields. 

Tuese volumes are brought out with even 

more than the usual beauty of typography 

which marks the poetical publications of these 
gentlemen, and are conformable to the revised 
edition of his poems lately published by Mr. 

Browning, in which he has wisely omitted 

Sordello, and some of his other more youthful 

productions. Although Mr. Browning is com- 

paratively little known in this country, he de- 
serves to hold high rank among the younger 

English poets of the day. Indeed, we are not 

acquainted with the writings of any poet of 

the present generation except Tennyson, who 
exhibits more of the poetic faculty, or whose 
poems are so suggestive of thought. Occa- 
sionally obscure, involved, egotistical, and 
almost incomprehensible, he everywhere gives 
the impression of intellectual power, and esta- 
blishes a complete mastery over his reader’s 
feelings. He everywhere shows that he pos- 





sesses a mind of great originality, a strong 
and fervid imagination, a moderate fancy, a 
clear insight into character, and no ordinary 
skill in its delineation. But like many other 
poets of the day, he injures the effect of his 
undoubted poetical genius by infusing too 
much of the metaphysical element into his 
poems. Yet even here he exhibits powers of 
a very high order: and his superiority over 
many, if not most of his contemporaries, is as 
manifest here as in the more purely poetical 
parts. And though we may not exclaim in 
the enthusiastic language of Walter Savage 
Landor’s sonnet,— 
“ Since Chaucer was alive and hale, 
No man hath walkt along our roads with step 

8o active, +o inquiring eye, or tongue 

So varied in discourse,” 
we have no hesitation in admitting his 
claim to a place among the few really great 
poets, whose works are likely to survive the 
mutations of time. The author of “ Pippa 
Passes,” and “ A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,” is 
no common man. 

Mr. Browning’s poems are cast in a drama- 
tic form, but they are dramatic poems rather 
than regular dramas. <A few only can be con- 
sidered as dramas, yet all have the dramatic 
element in a greater or less degree. They 
abound in striking metaphors and forcible 
images, which carry the mind back to the time 
of the elder dramatists. One of the best evi- 
dences of his power as a dramatic poet is 
found in his delineations of men and women, 
which are living, breathing realities, rather 
than so many lay figures, each marked by an 
‘individuality of its own, yet each true to na- 
\ture, and without exaggeration or feebleness 
of conception. There is nothing like carica- 
ture about them, but every part of the charac- 
ter of each harmonizes with every other part 
| of the character, in the same manner as we 
|find in the actual world. Especially in his 
idelineation of female character,—that most 
' difficult part of the poet’s task,—do we find his 
| creative powers exhibited to the best advan- 
| tage. They are all conceived with the same 
| clear, strong understanding of those most in- 
comprehensible of all mysteries, a woman’s 
‘mind and heart; and though often merely 
\sketched, we enter as thoroughly into their 
characters, their fears and hopes, their joys and 
sorrows, as if we had always known them. 
Take Pippa as an illustration. We only catch 
occasional glimpses of her as she passes sing- 
ing along on her new year’s walk, yet she at 
once wins her way to every heart by her gen- 
tleness, and sweetness, and womanly charms. 
|It is precisely the same with Luigi's mother, 
|Guendolin, Mildred, Polyxena, Colombe, and, 
lin fact, with all of his female characters. 
They are true women, and not mere metaphy- 
sical abstractions, all brain and no heart or 
soul. His men, too, are finely discriminated, 
and show that the poet is himself a man of 
large acquirements and keen observation. 

The first volume contains four dramatic 
poems or dramas. Of these Paracelsus is the 
longest and most obscure. It is designed to 
show the aspirations of a man who devotes 
himself wholly to the attainment of knowledge 
for its own sake, utterly disregarding love and 
all the other kindly affections of his nature, 
and the unsatisfying character of his attain- 
ments. Although not without passages of 
great beauty, it is decidedly inferior to Mr. 
Browning’s later productions. The following 
song by Paracelsus possesses much sweetness 
and grace :— 

“ Over the sea our galleys went, 


With cleaving prows in order brave, 
Toa speeding wind and a bounding wave— 
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A gallant armament; 
Each bark built out of a forest tree, 
Lett leafy and rough as first it grew, 
And nailed a!l over the gaping sides, 
Within and without, with black-ball hides, 
Secthed in fat and suppled in flame, 
To bear the playful billows’ game; 
So each good ship was rade to see, 
Rude and bure to the outward view, 
But each upbore a stately bent; 
Where cedar pales in scented row 
Kept out the flakes of the dancing brine : 
And an awning drooped the mast below, 
In fold on fold of the purple fine, 
That neither noon-tide, nor star-shine, 
Nor moonlight cold which maketh mad, 
Might pierce the regal tenement. 
When the sun dawned, oh, g+y and glad 
We set the sail and plied the oar ; 
But when the night-wind biew like breath, 
For Joy of one day's voy»ge more, 
We sang together on the wide sea, 
Like men at peace on a pevceful shore ; 
Exch sxii was loosed to the wind so free, 
Each helm made sure by the twilight star, 
And ina sleep «8 cali as dea'h, 
We, the strangers froin afar, 
Lay stretched along, each weary crew 
In « cirele round its wondrous tent, 
W hence gleawed soft light and curied rich scent, 
And with light and perfume, music too: 
So the stars wheeled round, and the darkaess pust, 
And at mora we started beside the mast, 
And still each ship was sailing fas! 


‘ 


One morn, the lund appeared !—a speck 
Dim trembling betwixt sea and sky— 
Avoid it, cried our pilot: check 
The shout, restrain the longing eye! 
But the heaving sea was black behiud 
For many a night and many a day, 
And land. though but a rock, drew nigh ; 
So we broke the cedir pales away. 
Let the purple awniog Miup in the wind, 
And a statue bright was on every deck! 
We shouted, every min of us, 
And steered right inte the harbor thus, 
With pomp and pean glorious. 


Ap bundred shapes of Ineid stone ; 

All day we built a shrine for ecch— 
A shrine of rock for every one— 

Nor paused we till in the westering sun 

We sat together on the beach 
To sing, bees use our task was done ; 

When lo! what shouts and merry songs! 
What langhter all the distance stirs! 
What raft comes loaded with its throngs 
Ot gentle isltnders ? 

* The isies are just at hand,’ they cried ; 

* Like cloudiets fiint at even sleeping 
Our temple gates are opened wide, 

Our olive groves thick shade are keeping 
For the lucid shapes you bring’—they eried. 
On, then we awoke with sudden start 
From our deep dream ; we knew wo late, 
How bure the rock, how desol «te, 

To which we had flung our precious freight: 

Yet we called out—* Depart! 

Our gifts, once given, must here abide: 

Our work is done; we have no heart 
To mar our work, though vain'—we cried.” 

“ Paracelsus” is followed by “ Pippa Passes,” 
which, if inferior in power and grandness of 
design to“ A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,” is the 
most genial and pleasing of all Mr. Browning’s 
poems. The story is simple and graceful. 
Pippa, a young Italian girl, is employed in the 
silk mills; and is only allowed one holiday in 
the year. As she rises in the morning, she 
bethinks herself how she shall best employ 
her brief hours of relaxation, and fancies she 
will be various persons whose names are fami- 
liar to her, but who are lifted far above her 
lowly station. She starts on a walk, and as 
she passes the residence of each of these per- 
sons,—into all of which the poet admits us,— 

. . i 
she trolls forth a glad and joyous song, which | 
strengthens the good intentions of the weak, 
brings consolation to the sorrowing, nerves the 
will of the vacillating, and draws down pu- 
nishment on the guilty. Around this simple 
story, Mr. Browaing has arranged a number of 
finely executed scenes, each of which is in- 
terrupted by Pippa’s song as she passes. Of 
these scenes, that between Ottima and Sebald, 
and the scene between Monsignor and his 
brother, are the most artistic. ‘This is one of 
Pippa’s songs — 

“ A king lived long ago, 

In the morning of the world, 





When earth was nigher heaven than now: 





And the king's locks euried 

Dispirting o'er a forehe rd full 

As the milk white spree ‘twixt horn and horn 
OW some sacrificial buil— 

Only calm as a babe new-born: 

For he was got to « sleepy mood, 

So safe from all decrepitade, 

From age with its bane, so sure gone by 
(The Gods so loved him while he drenmed), 
‘That, having lived thus long, there seemed 
No need the king should ever die. 


Aimoug the rocks his city was: 

Kefore his palnce in the sun, 

He site to see his people pass, 

And jadge them every one 

From its threshold of smooth stone. 

Then bailed him many a valley-thief 
Crught in the sheep pens—robber chief, 
Swarthy and shameless—beggar-cheat— 
Spy: prowler—or rongh pirate found 

On the sea sand left aground; 

And sometimes clung about his fect. 

With bleeding lip and burning cheek, 

A woman, bitterest wrong to speak 

Of one with sullen thickset brows: 

And sometimes from the prison-house 
The angry priests a pale wretch brought, 
Who through some chink had pushed and pressed, 
On knees and elbows, belly and breast, 
Worm. like into the temple.—eanght 

At last there by the very God, 

W ho ever in the darkness strode 
Backward and forward, keeping watch 
O’er his brazen bowls, such rogues to catch! 
And these, all and every one, 

The king judged, sitting in the sun. 

* His councillors, on left and right, 

Looked anxious ap,—bat po surprise 
Disturbed the king’s old smiling eyes, 
Where the very blue had turned to white. 
Tis suid, a Python sesred one day 

The bre«thless city, till he came, 

With forky tongue and eyes on flame, 
Where the old king site to judge alway ; 
But when he saw the sweepy hair, 

Girt with a crown of berries rare 

Which the God will hardly give to wevr 
To the miiden who singeth, dincing bure 
In the altir smoke, by the pine-torch lights, 
At his wondrous forest rites,— 

Beholding this, he did not dare, 

Approach that threshold in the sun, 
Assiuit the old king sauling there. 

Such grace had kings when the world begun.” 


“King Victor and King Charles,” and 
“Colombe’s Birthday,” are marked by consi- 
derable power and beauty, but they seem to us 
inferior to some of the other poems. The lat- 
ter, however, is much the best of the two, and 
contains many fine scenes. The characters of 
Solombe and Valence are finely drawn; and 
around them the whole interest of the story 
centres. 

The second volume opens with “A Blot in 
the ’Scutcheon.” And here it is, as we have 
before intimated, that we find the most certain 
evidence that Mr. Browning possesses the 
true poetic fire. This drama is one of the 





grandest poems of the last quarter of a cen- 
tury ; and we have not for many years read 
any work of the imagination which has so | 
penetrated our feelings, and so impressed us | 
with its peculiar power. The plot is simple | 
but striking, the incidents few but strongly | 
marked, and the characters are sketched with | 
a masterly hand. They stand out in bold re- | 
lief, and seem to be instinct with life. Each 
of the six principal characters is a study in 
itself. Guendolen, in particular, is an admira- 
ble creation. If Mr. Browning had written 
nothing but this tragedy, we should still place 
him very high among poets. 

Of the three remaining dramas, “ Luria,” 
and “A Soul’s Tragedy” strike us the most 
favorably, and are but little inferior to Mr. 
Browning’s two greatest productions. 

The volume ends with a number of shorter 
pieces styled dramatic lyrics. ‘They are mark- 
ed by our author’s peculiar beauties, and are 
even more than his longer poems pervaded by 
his quiet humor. Among them are the follow- 
ing charming little companion pieces :— 

MEETING AT NIGHT. 
L. 


* The grey sea and the long black land; 
And the yellow half moon large and low ; 





Se 
And the stortied little waves that leap 

In fiery ringiets from their sleep 

As I giin the cove with pushing prow, 

And quench its speed iu the slushy sand. 


“ Then a mile of warm sea-scented beach ; 
‘Three fields to cross till a farm appeurs; 
A tap ot the pane, a quick sharp scratch 
And blue spirt of a lighted match, 
Anda voice less loud, through its joys and fears 
Than the two hearts beating each toeach.’—' 


PARTING AT MORNING. 


“ Round the cape of a sudden came the sea, 
And the sun looked over the mountiin’s rim,-— 
And straight was a path of gold for him, 

And the need of a world of men for me.’ 


MACKAY’S AMERICA. 

The Western World; or, Travels in the United 
S/a’es in 1846-47 ; exhibiting them in their 
latest development, social, political, and jn. 
dustrial; including a chapter on California, 
By Alex. Mackay, Esq., of the Middle Tem. 
ple, Barrister at Law. 2 vols. 12mo, 
& Blanchard. 

Tue fact that this republication is from the 

second London edition indicates the change 

which has come over the public taste and sep. 
sibilities since the days when the Trollopes 
and Halls were so eagerly caught up for the 

American market. It is no longer sufficient tiat 

an appeal be made to mere curiosity. There 

is the least possible interest in what a returned 

English merchant or lawyer may say in his 

tour unless his pretensions are supported by 

vivacity, knowledge, or reflection. A book on 

America, in fine, to be read in America must 

possess qualities which will attract attention to 

itanywhere. For what John Bull may say of 
us simply as John Bull, readers on this side of 
the Atlantic care not a straw; partly because 
of a surfeit of the crude article, but mostly be- 
cause Jonathan, in the active career of enter- 
prise which he has cut out for himself, in sub- 
duing the continent, feeding the world, steam- 
boating, railroading, and telegraphing between 

Canton and London, has no time to bestow on 

the indolence, vapors, or spleen of any one 

whatever—even if he be a bookmaker. Pub- 

lishers understand this well enough, and with a 

smile and the monosyllable “ trash,” throw un- 

der the counter the last magnificent cut 
up of the Americans from Brummagem or 

Cockaigne. It is melancholy to witness under 

these circumstances the discomfiture of the 

full-fed brow-beating individual, swelling with 
impudence and conceit, as his little volume, 
which is to establish him at home and revenge 
him for neglect abroad, expires an unregarded 
bubble in London and New York. Yet such 
must be the fate in the present day of igno- 
rance and imbecility, and the circumstance of a 
fool or a knave being born in London under 
the sound of Bow Bells helps his book no 
more in Cliff street, Broadway, or Chestnut, 
than if he were a native production on the 
spot. 

It is much rarer now than formerly that we 

are treated to the perusal of an English book 

on America. There must be something 1 | 
of substantial value to carry off the edition. 

Charles Lyell’s were well received and widely 

circulated, and their merit, scientific, soc’, 

and literary, justified the attention paid 
them. Distaut far be the day when the voice 
of a man of science, of courtesy, of taste, 

wants listeners amongst us. It is not at ll 

necessary that such a traveller should disguis¢ 

his honest opinions ; on the contrary, if he be 

a mere panegyrist he is inevitably a dull fe- 

low and twaddler, and we will have none o 

him. A due proportion of spice will help the 

dish along, but there must be a substratum of 
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authentic roast beef to season. Now, the 
publishers, in waiting for the second London 
edition of Mr. Mackay’s book, have shown a 
pradent and commendable discretion. It has 
een found a useful work in Great Britain, 
and of course, in the wide diffusion of many 
hooks called for here, may be profitable in the 
United States. It is a book mainly of fact, of 
eographical description, and of statistical 
statement, but the former is varied by the cir- 
cuit of the Atlantic States, the Mississippi, 
the Ohio, and the Lakes; and the latter 
covers the Political, in all its phases of the 
general and local governments, the Executive, 
Congress, the Judiciary, &c.,the Agricultural, 
Commercial, Manufacturing, Educational, and 
other leading movements of the age. Nor is 
jtto be supposed that a book, almost excin- 
sively composed of matter with which we all 
ought to be acquainted, is necessarily of little 
value. It is notorious, on the contrary, that a 
vast amount of ignorance prevails in every 
country, of the extent and practical working 
of its own development. It is no paradox to 
say, that we sometimes understand least of 
that with which we are most familiar. The 
looker-on sees more of the game than the 
players. Many an American traveller knows 
more about London than he does about New 
York ; for his business in travelling is a liberal 
curiosity to see and Jearn as much as he can, 
his business at home is to attend to a small 
circle of affairs immediately around him. 
Few Americans would visit England without 
seeing Stratford upon Avon, or ascending 


St. Paul’s, though a very small proportion of 


them at home would pay a pilgrimage to 
Mount Vernon, or study the bay of New York 
from the spire of Trinity. For ourselves, we 
have learnt more of what is about us by having 
our attention called to the subject by the visit 
ofan intelligent English traveller, whose ob- 
ject was intormation, than we should have 
found out in years by ordinary associations. 
A citizen follows his omnibus route, and reads 
his paragraphs in the newspapers, unconscious 
of the great world about him. Hence, a book 
like the present one by Mr. Mackay, though 
it contains nothing essentially original, has no 
fine flights of fancy or peculiar elegances of 
expression, nothing of what a rich mind adds 
to its subject, is indeed little more than a 
plain reporter’s narrative, yet has the force of 
novelty to persons living among the scenes 
and manners described. No New Yorker can 
read without interest the picturesque descrip- 
tion of the island on which his city is built, 
and its surrounding localities. It is a pleasure 
to listen to a good story-teller, even if we 
know every word of the plot. It isa compli- 
ment that a stranger has studied our soil so 
minutely, So too of the observations on poli- 
lies, society, manners, &c., they are the pecu- 
liar results of common sense reflection, but it 
strengthens our own view, and reanimates our 
impressions to have them thus revivified. 

Mr. Mackay’s forte is a certain full, fair 
species of reporting, with a moderate plausible 
vein of reflection. He is keenly sensible, with 
facts and figures before him, to the vast grow- 
ing material welfare of the United States, and 
he knows that the spiritual follows the tempo- 
ral; that the Arts and Refinements keep the 
company of wealth ; he talks of us sometimes 
as an Experiment, but oftener adopts Mr. Cal- 
houn’s substitute for that now antiquated 
Word and idea, and treats us asa Fact. ‘The 
general spirit of the book may be inferred from 
Its Perey iow to Richard Cobden. 

w brief passages will indicate the poli- 
teal tone of the book—which, we should = 





is agreeably varied by many literal and amus- 
ing sketches of manners. 


LOCAL AND POLITICAL ATTACHMENTS.. 

“The American exhibits little or none of the 
local attachments which distinguish the European. 
His feelings are more centred upon his institutions 
than his mere country. He looks upon himself more 
in the light of a republican than in that of a native 
of u particular territory. His affections have mere to 
do with the social and political system with which 
he is connected, than with the soil which he inha- 
bits. The national feelings which he and a Euro- 
pean cherish being thus different in their origin 
and their object, are also different in their results. 
The man whose attachments converge upon a par- 
ticular spot of earth, is miserable if removed from 
it, no matter how greatly his circumstances other- 
wise may have been improved by his removal ; 
but give the American his institutions, and he cares 
but little where you place him. In some parts of 
the Union the local feeling may be comparatively 
strong, such as in New England ; but it is asto- 
nishing how readily even there an American makes 
up his mind to try his fortunes elsewhere, par- 
ticularly if he contemplates removal merely to an- 
other part of the Union, no matter how remote, 
or how different in climate and other cireum- 
stances from what he has been accustomed to, 
provided the flag of his country waves over it, and 
republican institutions accompany him in his wan- 
derings. 

* * * * 

“The American feels himself much more in- 
terested in the success of his scheme of govern- 
ment, if not more identified with it, than the Euro- 
pean does in regard to his. The Englishman, for 
instance, does not feel himself particularly com- 
mitted to the success of monarchy as a political 
scheme. He will support it so long as he is con- 
vineed that it conduces to the general welfare ; 
and, judging it by this standard, it is likely that he 
will yet support it fora long time to come. He 
feels his honor to be involved in the independence 
of his country, but does not consider himeelf to be 
under any obligations to prove this or that politi- 
cal system an efficient one. The political seheme 
under which he lives he took as part and parcel of 
his inheritance in a national point of view, and his 
object is to make the best of it. It is very dif- 
ferent, however, with the American.” 


MONARCHY IMPOSSIBLE. 


“Consider the Americans now—and what is 
there in their character, feelings, or circumstances 
to lead them back to monarchy? Everything 
connected with them tends the other way. Their 
associations are all republican—their principles 
and practice have ever been so—their interests 
have been subserved by republican institutions, and 
their pride is now involved in their maimtenance 
and extension. The circumstances of the coun- 
try, and the character and genius of the people, 
are as much now asin 1776, inimical to monarchy. 
On what, therefore, rests the supposition so often 
hazarded by parties in this country, that violence 
will be done, and that ere long, to the Republic in 
America? Unless the people can be persuaded to 
do violence to their feelings, tastes, habits, and as- 
sociations, and to adopt institutions incompatible 
with their position and circumstances, there is no 
fear of democracy in America. 

“ Many point to the accumalation of wealth as 
that which will work the change. It is quite true 
that some of the millionaires of America would 
have no objection to the establishment of a differ- 
ent order of things. But both in numbers and in- 
fluence they are insignificant, as compared with 
the great mass even of the commercial and manu- 
facturing communities, who are staunch democrats 
at heart. Much more are they so when we take 
the great agricultural body of America into ac- 
count. Here, after all, is the stronghold of demo- 
eracy on the continent. However it may be un- 
dermined in the town, its foundations are deeply 
and securely laid in the township. No one who 
has mingled much with the American farmers can 





entertain any serious doubts of the stability of de- 
mocracy in America. Even were the entire com- 
mercial and manufacturing community otherwise 
disposed, they could make no impression against 
the strong, sturdy, democratic phalanx engaged in 
the cultivation of the soil. But the great bulk of 
the commercial and manufacturing classes are, as 
already intimated, as devoted to the republican 
system as any of the farmers can be. During the 
whole of my intercourse with the Americans, I 
never met with more than two persons who 
expressed a desire for a change. One was an 
old lady who got a fright at an election, and the 
other was a young lieutenant in the army, who 
lisped, through his moustache, his preference for a 
military despotism to a republican government. It 
was very evident that he understood neither the 
one nor the other.” 


REAL SOURCE OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN POWER. 

“ In estimating our own position amongst the 
nations of the earth, we are too little in the habit 
of taking the growing power, wealth, and influ- 
ence of America into account. We think we do 
enough, when we measure ourselves against the 
nations of Europe, and take steps to maintain our 
supremacy amongst them. America is too far 
away to have much influence upon our political 
arrangements, and we accordingly attach but little 
consequence to her in any light. This is a great 
mistake. America is the only power on earth 
which we have todread. We have not to fear her 
politically, for reasons already mentioned; we 
have not to apprehend any military chastisement at 
her hands, for in that respect we know both how 
to avenge and to defend ourselves; but we have to 
fear the colossal strides which she is taking in in- 
dustrial development. We have less reason to 
dread the combined armaments of the world, than 
the silent and unostentatious operations of na- 
ture, and the progressive achievements of art on 
the continent of America. We begird ourselves 
with fleets, and saturate the community with mili- 
tary and police, and think that we have done all 
that is needed for the perpetuation of our influence 
and the maintenance of our power. But in all 
this we mistake the real source of our power. 
What is it but our material wealth? Napoleon 
confessed that it was the gold more than the arms 
of England that humbled him. Our wealth is the 
result of our industry. It may be hu....liating to 
confess it, but it is not by surrounding ourselves by 
all the pomp and panoply of war that we can 
maintain our position, but by the steady promotion 
and encouragement of our industry. Let our in- 
dustry flag, and our unemployed capital will find 
investment elsewhere. Let capital once begin to 
flow from us, and the stream will soon become so 
broad and deep as to drain us, as a nation, of our 
life-blood. Unless our industry is kept up, Ame- 
rica will absorb our capital. It is like the magne- 
tic mountain that extracted all the nails from the 
ship. Let us give it a wide berth or it will serve 
us in a similar manner, and leave us to sink with 
our cargo. We can only do this by—let me 
again repeat it—steadily and zealously promoting 
and encouraging our domestic industry. 

“ | have already sufficiently explained the foun- 
dation which America has laid, both in the magni- 
ficent provisions of nature, and the stupendous 
achievements of art, for future material greatness. 
Her resources in almost every point of view are 
infinitely greater than any that we possess. Look 
at her forests, her fertile valleys, and vast alluvial 
plains. Look at the variety of her productions, in- 
eluding most of those that are tropical, and all that 
are yielded by the temperate zone; and look at 
her mines teeming with coal, iran, lead, copper, 
and, as has been just discovered, with silver and 
gold. Look again at her enormous territory, and 
at the advantages she possesses for turning all her 
resources into account, in her magnificent systems 
of lakes and rivers; in her extensive sea-coast ; 
in her numerous and excellent harbors; and in her 
geographical position, presenting, as she does, a 
double frant to the Old World, or holding out, ae 
it were, one hand to Asia, and the other to Europe. 
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But such resources and advantages are only valua- mould. His designs have the foremost cha- 
ble when properly turned to account. _It is only by | racteristic of the Teutonic mind, earnestness. 
their being so that they will become formidable to | There js less oil in the salad, which Goldsmith 
us. We have only to look to the race possessing ' has shown us to be a convenient symbol of the 
them to decide whether they are likely to be turned | ya king up of a man, of his character, than of 
to account or not. The Americans are English- | Geoftrey Crayon. It is quite noticeable what 


men exaggerated, if anything, as regards enter- | ‘ Pacal ; 
prise. This isnot to be wondered at, as they have, a constant bracing and invigoration of the sub- 


a ain 
as a people, more incentives than we have to enter- ject there is in Darley 8 pictures. He ch 
prise. Of this we may rest assured, that the most | SMts everybody in earnest. : We remarke 

will be made of the resources and advantages at this in the tragic force of Rip Van Winkle’s 
their disposal. ‘This is all that has made us great. | fetarn to his broken cottage, in the plate of 
We have turned our coal, and our iron, and our last year’s “Outlines” of the Art-Union. It 
other resources to account, and the world has by is the same with the Dutchmen in the Knick- 
turns wondered at and envied the result. ‘The erbocker’s New York. There is no trifling 
American stock of coal and of iron is more than) with them. They are all summoned to the 
thirty times as great as ours, and more than twelve work, and put though their farcicalities in a 
times as great as that of all Europe. Their other state of intense amazement. What they do 
resources are in the same proportion, as compared they do with might and main: their stupidity 
with ours. And if our resources, turned to good jg unfathomable, their anger beyond that of 
account, have made us what we are, what will be Ajax. The Commander of Fort Casimir, 


the fabrie of material greatness which will yet "¢ Saas Wh See 
spring from the ample development of resources hewing down sunflowers or bristling in every 


thirty times as great? If the industry of from | hair, to the encounter with the concentrated 
twenty to thirty millions of people, with limited | wrathful Peter, is equalled only at the oppo- 
means, have raised England to ber present pinna- | Site end of the scale, by the blank quiescence of 
cle of greatness and glory, what will the industry Mynheer Ten Broek, denuded of his breeches, 
of 150,000,000 yet effect in America, when or the good-natured ponderosity of the landlord 
brought to bear upon resources almost illimi- of the Columbian Hotel, the half conscious 


command the sympathies of his readers jn these 
analyses, rather in spite of unattractive and 
unexciting uae ae than by their aid 
and conjunction. e succeeds partially 
Were he more imaginative, more artistic. 
more disposed to forget his main plan nov, 
and then, and digress into the fanciful or the 
romantic, he might weaken the strength and 
impair the unity of his work. But if he wore 
ever so much inclined that way, the author of 
Shirley could hardly indulge with any degree 
of success, in the lighter elements of fiction 
He has great power in his own sphere. 
there are chapters in the book which, taken by 
themselves and as separate efforts, show the 
skill and energy of a master hand. There js. 
however, in Shirley, the same exaggeration, 
the same violence to nature and the probabili. 
ties, not of incident, but of character, which 
distinguished and disfigured Jane Eyre. ‘There 
is, too, the same propensity for the display o; 
ingenuity in the dissection of motives and {eel- 
ings, and what may be called the anatomical 
treatment of the passions. The author is very 
fond of eviscerating the mental and moral 
structures of his characters to show more than 





table ?” victim of Diedrick’s anpaying literature. The 
: very chairs, in the vision of my Grandfather’s 
DARLEY'S ILLUSTRATED IRVING. story * The Bold Dragoons,” have a solid vigor 
Irving’s Knickerbocker and Tales of a Travel- about them which strengthens the humor as 
ler, illustrated by Darley. 8yvo. Putnam. | you look at them. 

THERE are no better holiday books than, We like this flavor of two minds in a single 
Washington Irving’s—none which mingle volume, the artist’s as well as the author’s; it 
more kindly with Christmas festivities, which is like the separate individuality given on the 
suggest more spontaneously the gentle humor, | stage, to the same dramatic text, by different 
unalloyed with pain toany toon being, which actors. We relish Shakspeare through ail, 
tranquillizes the asperities of life, and “ plays | but we see Kean, Kemble, or Macready before 
around the heart.” It is not to be supposed by | us. 
any means that their pictures of life, though | AA 
pn in a style quite averse from the! _. sg as 

ighly seasoned startling efforts of the new| Shirley. A Tale. By Currer Bell, Author 
school of literature, have gone out of fashion.| of “ Jane Eyre.” New York: Harper & 
Irving’s style is a fashion which does not go| Brothers. 1850. 
out—for it depends upon the essentials of na-| We knew an artist once whose forte was 
ture ; there are no superfluities to lop off or |“ color.” He was indifferent to perspective, 
eccentricities to obscure it. It will be found | despised proportion,and hated expression, But 
that his humor even in the description of man- | himself and friends were in the constant habit 
ners rests on permanent traits of character ; be | of throwing out intimations, that in spite of all 
makes few points, but they remain living ones. | these defects, and perhaps all the more on ac- 
In the History of Buckthorne in the Tales of a | count of them, he distanced Titian on his own 
Traveller, there are passages, local descrip-| ground. He could not draw, to be sure; he 
tions, which will be always fresh, though the | was utterly at fault in foreshortening, dread- 
scene may change, human nature being pretty | fully bungling in his groupings, but he was 
sure to act them in one place if not in other. | prodigious in color. 

Such is the exquisite description of the Cathe-| The. author of Jane Eyre and Shirley is 
dral town, which has its parallel in essentials, | prodigious in character. e proses dismal 
in weaithy retired places in our own country |in des¢ription, and drags his stories rar 
where Cathedral bell has never sounded. page after page of tedious commonplaces, 








Hesiod’s old many-sided aphorism that the 
half is more than the whole, finds its i)lustra- 
tion in classic literature, where it will be found 
generally that the leading ideas are expressed, 
leaving space beyond for the suggestion of the 
imagination. In this respect Irving, in his 


descriptions, writes like a gentleman, while 


many of the hard-working authors of the day 


crowd their pages with the inventions of a 
penny-a-liner, a being whose prime peculiarity 


it is to book everything, to keep silence on 


nothing. 
Mr. Darley’s illustrations are valuable addi- 
tions to the text of Irving; for they are in 


many respects additions, never being simply 


echoes of the letter-press, While there is a 


general faithfulness to the author, sufficient to 
afford pleasure as an evolution of the original 
idea, there is an independence of character in 
the artist which secures still higher respect. 
Mr. Darley is evidently a man of a different 
temperament from Irving. He is of a sterner 





almost swamping their interest irrevocably, but 
brings up every now and then in full force, 
with grand developments of the passions, and 
tremendous displays of character. 

The peculiarities which made Jane Eyre 
the ype book it was, are stereotyped in 
Shirley, and will give it an equally universal 
reputation. In many prominent respects it 
reads like a continuation or sequel of the for- 
mer book. It has the same elements of attrac- 
tiveness, and proceeds on identically the same 
principles. 

Assuming that people have been overdosed 
with the fiction that is all romance, and plot, 
and catastrophe, on the one hand, and that 
which is all satire and exaggerated humor on 
the other, Mr. Currer Bell resorts to new 
elements of interest and intensity, and finds 
them in the study, analysis, and development, 
of the passions, motives, and impulses, which 
make up the individuality and vitality of 
strongly marked characters, and attempts to 





anything else his own skill in the process, and 
frequently in his treatment of his subject and 

human nature in general reminds us of the 
| experiments of precocious children on flies and 
grasshoppers, very satisfactory to the yout!ful 
operators, but involving a dreadful loss of legs 
and wings to the unfortunate victims. 

The most striking instances of the exagge- 
ration into which this style of treatment carries 
the author of Shirley, are to be found in the 
children who figure in the story. Here is the 
test of an author’s real power. It is easier to 
paint men and women to the life than boys and 
girls ;—far easier to display the elements of 
character in developed manhood or woman- 
hood than in boyhood or girlhood. Currer 
Bell fails utterly in his children. Sucli a set 
of stunted cynics, dwarfed misanthropes, baby 
philosophers, and juvenile satirists, we never 
were introduced to before. 

In Shirley there is very little plot; only just 
enough to keep the characters of the story in 
their proper places and enable them to “ de- 
velope” artistically. There are a couple of 
heroes and a brace of heroines. They divide 
the interest of the reader, and the author has 
laid ont his strength impartially upon all four. 
Robert and Louis Moore are the heroes, two 
brothers, of whom the former is an energetic, 
scheming manufacturer, contending with the 
disastrous eflects of the “ Orders in Council, 
which at the period of the story were a death- 
blow to the manufacturing interests of Eng- 
land and the insurgent operatives of York- 
shire, who vowed vengeance against the intro- 
ducers of machinery into the mills, and whose 
contentions with Moore are very much ( 
Shirley what the Siege of Troy is to the Iliad. 
The latter, Louis Moore, is the tutor and lover 
of Shirley, full of genius, pride, pertinacity, 
sentiment, and fifty other troublesome qualities. 
He is in love with Shirley, an heiress and @ 
prodigy of cleverness, quickness, and indepen¢- 
ence, in whose character the masculine 
almost fuses into the feminine, but only to 
elevate, and strengthen, and sublimate the 
rare qualities of heroine. The last o! 
the four, the Rector’s daughter, will be, to most 
readers, the prominent feature of the book in 
point of interest and attraction. She is | 
tended as the type of all that is truest, tender- 
est, most womanly. in that unselfish affection 
and true love which, after all, is the only er 
manent staple of the novelist. She is in ‘ove 
with the first Moore, and suffers through the 
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whole volume in consequence, earning the hap- 

‘ness of the last chapter after a most patient 
purgatorial pilgrimage through the whole pre- 
ceding thirty-six. 

Whether that is the most serviceable, practi- 
eal sort of moral, in a work of fiction, which 
the author leaves to be excavated out of his 
story by the sharp wits of his readers, only 
invoking at the enda special Providence to 
assist him in its discovery, we will not stop to 
inquire. Perhaps the high moral intended to 
be conveyed by the fortunes and fates of Shir- 
ley and her friends, may be found perched up 
in the following paragraph more conspicuously 
than any other one point of the story, and 
it may be as well to quote it for the benefit of 
those readers who may not be as much favored 
in their search after its whereabouts, as the 
author piously hopes :— 


“] believe—I find it daily proved—that we can 
get nothing in the world worth keeping, not so 
much as a principle or a conviction, excepting out 
of purifying flame, or through strengthening peril. 
We err, we fall, we are humbled, ihen we walk 
more carefully. We greedily eat and drink poison 
out of the gilded cup of vice, or from the beggar’s 
wallet of avarice; we are sickened, degraded ; 
everything good in us rebels against us; our souls 
rise bitterly indignant against our bodies—there is 
a period of civil war. If the soul has strength, it 
conquers and rules thereafter.” 


We have spoken of the author of Shirley 
throughout in the masculine. But this is only 
for the sake of convenience. Shirley and 
Jane Eyre, without risk, may be declared to 
be the productions of female genius, both. It 
might be curious to extract the pages in the 
present work which stamp it with unmistaka- 
ble feminineness. Whoever she be, Jane Eyre 
and Shirley do more credit to the literary 
abilities and artistic powers of their author, 
than to her judgment or her heart. 





“The Ogilvies.” 
Brothers. 

Ir the unheralded anonymous author of 
this very readable novel had never advanced 
in literary progress beyond the penning of the 
eloquent and touching ten-line dedication of 
his work, he would have been a decided 
favorite with us. The investment of a 
quarter-dollar for the possession of “The 
Ogilvies” is worth your while just to own the 
dedication. 

Our author is either a new rambler in lite- 
rary fields or an old gleaner jumped into new 
harvestings. His pen has not a single jaded 
step in the whole work; but it nevertheless 
felt its way over paper very carefully, and, 
perhaps, distrustingly. 

“The Ogilvies” are not a brilliant set. 
They neither astonish you with remarkable 
family doings nor brilliant family sayings. 
They are not in the habit of riding out in 
dusky twilight by the skirtings of dim wood- 
lands, on skittish horses, and so meeting or 
eseaping disasters, whose perusal hurries from 
page to page your straining eyeball. They are 
hot shipwrecked ; they commit no murder; 
the head of the family is not a tyrant, a 
gambler, or a spendthrift. The children are 
hot undutiful or rebellious. “The Ogilvies” 
are persons the like of whom you meet with 
every day; whom you, perhaps, never analyse 
in their individual being or social relation; 
but whom, when aclever observer spreads out 
on paper for you, you pronounce lovable and 
Worthy your most earnest appreciation. 

novel, then, is one of domestic and 
social life. A family picture. A day-book 


A Novel. Harper & 





where hearts and thoughts are regularly and 
systematically entered. Properly classed it is 
a love novel, 

“ Nothing but a love novel !” exclaims some 
one. “They are as plentiful as cranberries 
on a Boston dinner table when the almanac 
chalks you up winter.” Yes, a love novel! 
But not one of singular trials, cruel inter- 
ferences, unlady-like assignations, romantic 
elopements, and harassing poverty. “ Love,” 
as read from the lives of many a beefsteak 
eating neighbor. Love living in the heart of 
woman and keeping goodly company with 
domestie ties, household loves, and comforting 
social virtues, Love living in the heart of 
man, and associating with decisive resolve, 
judgment, earnest working, and creditable 
achievement. But in either case as strong 
and interesting of contemplation as the love 
of your cavalier and roundhead maiden, dash- 
ing prince and cottage brunette. With much 
of adventure though, and worldly trial. With 
many crossings and hardly achieved happi- 
nesses. Yet as natural and sympathy-appeal- 
ing as any tale you could desire. 

The style is fresh; the conversation spark- 
ling ; and the descriptions well conceived. By 
all means make the acquaintance of “the 
Ogilvies” and give them as much of your 
literary society as you can spare until they 
are thoroughly appreciated. 


The Golden Calf; or, Prodigality and 
Speculation in the Nineteenth Century. By 
R. H. Horne, author of The New Spirit of 
the Age, Orion, &c. Stringer and Townsend. 
1849 

Here we have the Railway King of Eng- 
land; his noble associates; the railway di- 
rectors; the railway shareholders and specu- 
lators, stirred up in the inkstand of the 
novelist, and set up upon our library shelves 
as one of the Golden Calves for our moralizing 
Moseses to warn the headstrong infatuated 
Aarons among their brethren against specu- 
lators and prodigality. Although the charac- 
ters and the topics might have been better 
treated by another pen, we are not disposed 
to greatly quarrel with Mr. Horne in this in- 
stance. Other of his literary children were 
of a different turn of mind, and evidently 
trained and brought out in more sympathy 
with their parent’s thoughts and likings. Mr. 
Horne is a better poet than he is critic, and a 
better critic than he is novelist. He shows 
the poet in his latter capacity, not in the me- 
taphor of his style, for the novel is very 
matter of fact in narration, but in his want 
of practical knowledge at times, and awk ward- 
ness in disposing of men whuse brains were 
more pies to think with McCullough 
than Aristotle, and to measure of lines for the 
division of £ s. d. and farthings, and ad 
infinitesimals, than for the division of iambics 
and trochaies. 

The chief interest of the novel lies in its 
introduction to us under allowable aliases ot 
many financial and political notables living in 
and breathing English fogs; and as such 
introducer the Golden Calf will meet with 
respect, favor, and attention. 

It would be no bad idea for certain of the 
humanely disposed (morals-wise) to send an 
invoice of numbers of Mr. Horne’s novel to 
the clerks of the Pacific steamers for the 
reading of returning miners and Californian 
speculators. With amusement for the 
voyage might thus be conveyed instruction 
for the return. 

By the way, are the publishers in confiden- 
tial communication with the author of this 














work? We do not notice Mr. Horne’s name 
on any of the English advertisements. 





A Philosophical Essay on Credulity and 
Superstition, and also on Animal Fascination 
or Charming, by Rufus Blakeman, MD. D. 
Appleton & Co. 1849. pp. 206. 


THERE was no necessity for stating that this 
little work was written by a physician. Of 
all the professions, that of medicine, whatever 
it may do for the intellect, certainly has a very 
injurious effect upon the style. Such love of 
long words belongs only to pills and potions. 
This is sufficiently obvious in the speech of 
these professional gentlemen, but when one of 
them takes to the pen, such a _polysyllabic 
outbreak reminds one of the descent of the wild 
Goths and Vandals. The little ideas, mounted 
up on these stilts of phrase, appear as small 
as a manon the back of anelephant. ‘Though 
he may swing his arms about, he is scarcely 
visible, and his pathetic or angry voice is lost 
in the rumble of this Broadway omnibus style. 

The author of this does not claim originality 
for his work, but merely the merit of having 
collected into one volume the investigations of 
various writers and added “a reference to the 
physiological and pathological principles upon 
which they are manifestly dependent.” This he 
has done, perhaps too uninterestingly for com- 
mon readers, but in a manly and rational way. 
Among his instances of credulity he has enn- 
merated most of the fashionable cure-alls of 
the day, but omitting hydropathy. 

From his chapter on Homeopathy, we make 
the following quotation, which will show his 
style, as well as the temperate spirit in which 
the work is written: 


“Homeopathy, however, may not be un- 
worthy of a consideration in estimating degrees 
of negative merit, when contrasted with the 
over-drugging quack and the mercury nostrum- 
monger. For while the latter, through eager- 
ness for gain, often destroys health and life by 
encouraging quantitative exhibition of their spe- 
cifics, the infinitesimal doses of the former, 
though contributing no aid to the sanative power 
of nature, certainly are not chargeable with inter- 
posing the least degree of embarrassment to its 
conservative operations. * 
feared that the easy faith of converts to this 
theory has been biased by the probabilities 
which have been realized by the extraordinary 
inventions in the arts in modern periods, rather 
than by sober, philosophical investigations of the 
relations that each bear to the principles dis- 
covered by preceding calculations of science. 
* * * * Jf these individual inventions in 
the arts are generally but completing combina- 
tions of structures, by their fortunate discovery, 
that have long been in progress by the efforts of 
a succession of laborers in the field of the phy- 
sical sciences, much less can it be expected 
that a complicated system, like that of medicine, 
based on theoretical laws and embracing the 
entire range of the natural sciences, should be 
developed and perfected by any individual, 
however intellectually endowed. But far less 
can it be rationally hoped to be accomplished 
by such adventurous speculatists as have univer- 
sally been the authors of its innovating rival 
theories. No one questions but that medical 
science is yet susceptible of the greatest im- 
provements. But it is the extreme of folly to 
entertain a notion of the probability, that this 
time-confirmed system is to be demolished by 
the infantile genius of homeopathy, and that its 
own fabric is destined to be erected on its ruins. 
If such idea may be entertained, that a recent 
novel invention, like this, with but the most 
limited amount of evidence adduced in its sup- 
port, presents the probability that it is destined 
to supplant the long-confirmed principles of 
existing medical science, then may it be admit- 
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ted, that science, like dynasties and political engines travelling at ghe rate of 12, 16, 18 ' poetical undertakings of 
institutions, is subject to revolutions from slight and 20 miles per hour.” 


incidental causes: and that no production of the 
human inind approximates to stability.” 

A Manual of the Principles and Practice 
of Road-making, comprising the location, con- 
struction, and improvement of Roads (common 
Macadam, Paved and Plank, &c.), and Rail- 
roads. By W. M. Gillespie. 3d Edition, 
with additions. New York: A. 8S. Barnes) 
& Co., 1849. 

AMERICANS have more roadmaking of various | 
sorts to do than any other nation of the world, | 
and they have also a corresponding degree of 
ignorance of the subject. Common sense even 
seems to be utterly discarded in this occupa- 
tion, for the work is in many places performed 

. by those whose only qualification is the faculty 
of loading a cart and then dumping it. Infor- | 
mation in this important art has come very 
slow'y. It has taken from the settlement of | 
this country until within a few years to learn 
the principle—that the distance over a hill is 
no shorter than around it, though the difference | 
between the two is very apparent to the poor | 
beast that draws the thoughtless traveller. 

Roadmaking, in the country, consists in| 
digging two trenches at a certain distance | 
apart and throwing the excavated soil between | 
them, which is repaired by enlarging the | 
trenches and using as before, be the soil clay, | 
sand, or gravel. New York city has probably | 
spent more money upon her streets than all the | 

other cities of the Union, and has been cele- | 

brated from the north to the south for their 


| 
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‘Lexicon, founded on the German-Latin Dic- 
tionary of Dr. Charles Ernest Georges. 
the Rev. Messrs. J. E. Riddle and T. K. Ar- | 


| 8vo. pp. 754. 


} 





A Copious and Critical English-Latin 


By 


nold. Carefully revised, and containing a co- 
pious Dictionary of Proper Names from the 
best sources, by Charles Anthon, LL.D. | 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1849. Large | 
It is not often that we meet with a book so. 
valuable as this to the classical student, or one | 
that more completely supplies a want long | 
and acutely felt by those who have attempted | 


to clothe their thoughts in the lingua Latina. | 


How well do we remember, now some fifteen | “ felicities” of Modern Letters. 


years ago, in our college days, what a griev- | 
ous task it was to write our Latin exercises, | 
and what wretched work we made of it when | 


‘all that we had to depend on was the meagre | 


English-Latin part of Ainsworth, Young, Ro- | 
bertson, ef id omne genus ; how bald, and stiff, 
and unclassical, even to our comprehension, 
appeared the words we had marshalled toge- | 


which would have thrown Cicero into a fit of | 
indignation or laughter at the motley crew pro- 
fessing to wear the name and livery of his no- 
ble tongue. Ah, how have the times changed! 
Now there is wonderful activity in the field of 
classical literature, and books of all kinds are 





——$— 


’ Moore thes seem 
to have come straightest from the heart of tho 


| poet, and the honest sentiment of the worl 
recognises them as genuine utterances of an 


affectionate, patriotic, and sincere spirit. Tie 
original preface which accompanies the pre- 
sent re-publication narrates, in simple |an. 
guage, the youthfal history from which they 
sprang. As a collection, they are altogether 
in a purer taste, freer of conceits, and more 
manty and universal in their style than any 
of the later oriental and more labored produc. 
tions. They should be read at least once by 
every student of the literature of our languaye, 
as embodying more completely than any other 
similar work, a peculiar tone of thought and 
feeling. In this respect they are among the 


AN EVENING IN EGYPT WITH GLIDDON. 
“ PEREGRINATION,” says that quaint old 
scholar Burton, “charms our senses with 
most unspeakable and sweet varietie.” Let 
us be thankful then that we can enjoy it in 
this happy age of inventive genius without 
wandering beyond the perimeter of our daily 


\ther, according to the best light we had, and circle. Within no long time past we have 
jbeen permitted to visit the battle fields of 


Mexico from Palo Alto to Chapultepec; to 
round Cape Horn and look in upon our 
friends at the new Eldurado, or mayhap 
ancient Ophir; to ascend the St. Lawrence, 
and coast the shores of our inland seas, and 





supplied to the student to smoothe the way, re- 
move difficulties, make plain obscurities, and 


think of it, shade of ,Pére Hennepin, to float 
| up and down some twelve hundred miles of the 


filthiness and bad condition, and this too with | help him onward to the thorough understand-| turbid current of the “ Father of the Waters.” 


unusual natural advantages. ‘he most shame- 
less extravagance, blind want of foresight, and | 
culpable ignorance, are of such daily occurrence 
as to be almost unobserved. We noticed, a 
short time since, one of the avenues newly 
paved. Scarcely had the workmen left the 
street before it was torn up through its entire 
length to lay a sewer. 

Our thoroughfares are probably now in a 
better condition than for many years. Broad- 
way seems especially to be regenerated. The 
superintendent of the streets, or the chief in 
authority, seems to bring a little sconce to his 
work; he, at least, attempts to arch the streets, 
and that is some gain. The want of this 
“crowning” is the great fault in the Russ 
pavement, which is in other respects an ad- 
mirable work. ‘The failure in the new pave- 
ment above Stewart’s, settling without even a 
trial of the frost, must be from some neglect 
or carelessness in its construction. But it will 
be impossible for us to pass over Broadway 
without some plan for its relief, and this, we 
conceive, would most effectually be brought 
about by stopping the silly twaddle of our ten 
thousand scribblers. 

The work before us is a most valuable one, 
and we would wish, for the benefit of man and 
beast, that a copy was in the hands of every 
select man, roadmaker, and street commis- 
sioner, throughout the country. We should 
be sure, if the roads were not benefited, it 
would be from their not improving the oppor- 
tunities offered them. 


We learn that roads made of charcoal cost, | 


in Michigan, $660 a mile; plank roads from 
$1,000 to $2,400, in the neighborhood of New 
York. The fastest speed yet attained by any 
locomotive is 75 miles per hour. This con- 
trasts well with the following quotation from 
Wood, on Railroads, published in 1825:— 
“ Nothing can do more harm to the adoption 
of railroads than the promulgation of such 
nonsense as that we shall see locomotive 


| 


ing of his author. But among them all, we 
epeak from some experience, there is not one 
more useful, necessary, and valuable, than this 
Lexicon. It is a work of immense labor of the 


dryest kind; it is drawn from the very best 


sources, and puts the student in possession of 
what he wants, and, what is more, enables him 
to rely with more confidence on what he gets 
from the Lexicon. Its great superiority over 
everything else of the kind, consists in the 
fact that it is more full and clear; the idioma- 
tic expressions are carefully noted ; the syno- 
nymes are discriminated with skill and ability ; 
the authorities are given with precision (not 
after the old manner, when such and such 
words were marked as good on the authority 
of Virgil, Horace, Cicero, &c., without giving 
the student the opportunity to know where and 
how these authors used such expressions) ; 
oetic terms and usages, which distigure the 
tin prose of most English writers, are 
pointed out and the student guarded against 
them ; unclassical words, or words used by 


far as is possible the student is guided to the 
choice of proper and fitting language in which 
to clothe his ideas. 
of the proper names is very valuable and im- 


ards on this subject. 





Irish Melodies and Sacred 


Songs. 
Thomas Moore. 


by Munroe & Francis, Boston. 


these, at least, of the manifold writin 
Irish poet, are felt and appreciated. 














later writers, are marked with care; and so 


Prot. Anthon’s addition 


portant, and we are astonished that it should 
have been omitted by the English editors. 
The work is very handsomely printed, and 
with very great care and accuracy. It will of 
course take the place immediately of the stand- 


By 
From the last Edition of his 
Collected Works. London, 1849. Reprinted 


Tue following of edition after edition of the 
“ Melodies” (our Jast week’s paper only had 
a notice of an illustrated issue) proves that 
of the 
all the 


No wonder, then, we had acquired a taste for 
travelling ; we confess to like it! But the 
eye is never satisfied with seeing; we looked, 
therefore, for other lands to visit. 

The good ship Panorama—not the Panama, 
she has gone to San Francisco—Gliddon, 
master, was “up” at Cairo for the second ca- 
taract. It was an opportunity not to be 
lost, so borrowing the magic carpet of the 
Arabian tule, we found ourselves in that famous 
oriental capital; just at that moment of the 
early morning when— 

“Clearly rose upon the air 
The loud Muezzin’s call to prayer.” 

A voyage up the Nile with a stupid or taci- 
turn Arab reis, is a thing any one may u0- 
dertake who can pay the charter money of 4 
kanjia or a maash, but to find a Gliddon to 
navigate your vessel is, or rather was, an 
event of rarer and more fortunate occurrence. 

It was the hour of sunrise when we first 
beheld the sacred river, and to give additional 
interest to the glorious seene that was opened 
to us, we reached the banks of the stream 
just at that point where the grand ceremony 
of eutting the Khaleeg was taking place. ‘This 
oceurs in August at the wefa el bahr or cou 
pletion of the sea, when the mighty flood 
first parts with its fecund waters to fertilize 
the plains of Egypt. This annual festival, 
at which we had the gratification of seeing 
present Mahommed Ali, surrounded by bis 
splendid court, being over, we embarked and 
left Masr el Kahira behind us, watching its 
peculiar features until its lofty citadel and the 
minaret of Mahmoudiyeh disappeared in the 
distance. As we left, the Pasha’s kanjia 
state barge passed us, going down the rive!, 
the chant of its oarsmen coming to us across 
the water with a strange wild tone. A little 
further on, a peep through the eaptain’s tele- 
seope into a charming Turkish kiosk, sut- 
rounded with flowers, and sheltering a lovely 
odalisque, satisfied us that the Moslems have 
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eae ~ 
a clear eye for taste and beauty. Near by 


was pointed out to us a chameleon—the first 
we had seen—catching flies with a tongue as 
long as its body, “ without the tail.” Mem. 
in our note book—to ask our skipper at the 
first opportunity whether, apropos of the ani- 
mal’s length of tongue, and frequent muta- 
tions, it was not used by hieroglyphic satirists, 
as a symbol of woman. 

Numerous boats, some propelled by oars, 
others by lofty triangular sails, now began to 

s us,and nowand then a curious triangu- 
lar raft formed of huge earthen jars floating 
to market. On the banks numerous pic- 
turesque Arab towns and Fellah villages, in- 
terspersed with groves of date, palm, and 
clumps of doum trees, betokened a country 
teeming with life. Next our rapid boat 
brought us to the modern village of Dendera, 
whence not far distant we visited the ancient 
rains, and gazed with wonder and delight on 
the beautiful portico of the temple of Ten- 
tyris. We pause not long—Thebes is before 
us. We pass a range of limestone hills, and 
lo, as the morning breaks, the temple-palaces, 
palatial-tombs, and colossi of Amunoph IIL. 
are before us. Hark! there is music! It is 
the vocal statue of Memnon obligingly favor- 
ing us with an air, although of late years 
decidedly “ unaccustomed to public” singing. 

Under weigh again—for the Nile is long and 
life is fleeting, but alas we are aground—a 

© wonder, we are at the original 
Styx, the Acherusian lake. However we do 
not stick many minutes—smoothly sailing on 
again we arrive at Ermend—here a temple to 
Cieopatra—-on the shore a bivouac by night— 
the scene well worth the paintihg. 

Thence to Esne or Latopolis—here are the 
ruins of a magnificent temple ;—and here too, 
we saw on the banks a trio of the three thou- 
sand Almés or dancing girls banished from 
Cairo by the Pasha ;—the most beautiful of 
their sex in Egypt, says our Captain, who will 
not permit us to land. The mummy of Poti- 
phar’s wife would have more charms for him 
than the loveliest of modern Cleopatras. But 
we console ourselves with the recollection that 
their banishment took place twenty years ago, 
and beauty, alas, fades in fewer. The stream 
grows narrower, is bounded by steep hills; 
irom the river we see the lofty pyramidal 
masses of the temple of Edfou. Beyond we 
teach the sandstone quarries of Silsilis—the 
Syene of the Romans—whence the term 
Syenite, as applied by geologists. Opposite 
was the sacred island of Elephantine directly 
below the first cataract ; passing it, a scene 
of mingled grandeur and beauty burst upon 
our view—the whirling flood of the cataract, its 
grotesque islets, and its rocky shores. A 
lair breeze bore us safely through, and before 
us crowned with ruins and sleeping on the 
placid bosom of the moonlit stream, was the 
mysterious island of Philz. 


Pharaoh's seat” is passed ; a group of pic- 
turesque dromedaries from which there riders 
have dismounted and now stand by their sides ; 
the ruins of Dabod—we see them—they are 
gone, and we are among 4 group of sandy 
islands. A hippopotamus raises his head from 
the water to at us—Gamus el Bahr or 
river-buffalo the Arabs cal! him, and he cer- 
tainly looks more bovine than equine. But 
what dark objects are those lying yonder ? 
There’s an of musk in the air—croco- 


as we live !—But put up your rifle. You 
are not to have the honor of bagging one of 
these “ worms of Nile” of a larger growth. 
The siksak, that little bird you see fluttering 
yonder—the crocodile-monitor—never neglects 








to warn the monster of the approach of an 
enemy, and he seeks safety beneath the muddy 
Wave. 

It is night again, and the moonis up! No- 
where reigns the white-robed queen in such 
supreme beauty as over the land of the Pha- 
raohs. See! what a flood of silver she pours 
on the crumbling and broken columns of the 
temple of Gertasse, where it stands loftily, as 
if builded there that its worshippers might 
most nearly commune with the stars. The 
clouds too— 

“The moon glides o'er a fleece-like floor 
By the midnight breezes strewn.” 
The scene is beautiful exceedingly ! 

A sakia, or water wheel, on the river’s bank, 
meets our eyes in the morning. A rade ma- 
chine enough. An endless rope strung with 
earthen pots passes over a cylinder, turned by 
a horizontal wheel which is put in motion by 
an ox. The ox himself is made to move by a 
Nubian lad who rides on the lever behind it, 
—singing the while a simple strain that has a 
touch of plaintive melody in it as it floats to 
us through the still, early day. More temples! 
—vast !—and imposing even in their ruins, 
and fearfully teaching the vanity of human 
grandeur, and the terrible power of time. 

The second cataract is now reached—before us 
is the Butn el-Hagar, or “ Womb of Stones.” 
Here we inscribe our names deep in the basalt 
among those of travellers of all kindreds, na- 
tions, and tongues. The labor is a hot and 
dusty one, but thanks to our good fortune, 
more blessed than former voyagers—a goblet 
of sherbet, delightfully cool, is prepared for 
our imbibition. Let us partake of it ere com- 
mencing our return voyage. 

Like most travellers in sailing up the 
stream, we have taken a one-sided view of 
things. On our return we can look upon the 
other. 

But as we are not writing a book, we can 
only mention a few of the remarkable objects 
seen as we occasionally diverge from the 
river’s bank. A visit to a camp of Bedawees, 
when we were overtaken by a simoom, soon 
after meeting a large caravan from the oasis 
of Jupiter Ammon, was a singular episode in 
our voyage. The deceitful mirage favored 
us with a view of its Satanic waters, and the 
ostrich, “ which leaveth her eggs in the earth, 
and warmeth them in the dust,” ran, with its 
short wings spread, before us. Karnac and 
Luxor impressed us with awe. We visited 
the pyramids, and listened to our commander 
discoursing learnedly of their antiquity and 
uses. They were, he said, with a refreshing 
positiveness in his tone, the tombs of kings, 
and the most ancient dated thirty-four centu- 
ries before Christ—fifteen hundred years be- 
fore the flood, according to Archbishop Usher, 
whose chronology seems hardly reconcilable 
with our modern knowledge of Egyptian his- 
tory. This, however, is not antagonistic to 
Scriptural truth. 

Finally, we gazed with solemn hearts on 
the Sphinx, Aboo’l /-hoolee, the father of terror ; 
beheld the sun set as we stood in the shadow 
of this mighty symbol, and while we yet 
mused on the darkness beyond this vanishing 
point of human records, night fell around us, 
and when the day again broke the voyage of 
the Panorama, Gliddon commander, was ended. 

For our own parts we should prefer to 
hear Mr. Gliddon discourse of the wonders we 
saw, not half of which we have mentioned, 
from a rostrum less gle oye poze get deck 
of a Nile passage-boat, a rapid voyage 
like that just sketched he has barely time to 
commence a description of some world-w 








ere another appears to divert his attention. 
He is evidently “learned in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians,” but has no time, in attending 
to the onerous duties of his command, to dis- 
tribute the stores of knowledge that come 
welling to his lips among those who are eager 
and would be grateful to receive them. We 
learn that Mr. G. willere long gratify the pub- 
lic with more extended lectures on the great 
works whose ruins are still so wonderfully pre- 
served in the land he knows so well. In the 
meantime a panoramic voyage will prepare 
those who intend to hear him to do so under- 
standingly. 

HON. HORACE MANN AT CLINTON HALL, 

Friday Evening, November 30. 

Tue lecturer announced his subject to be some 
“ Thoughts for a young man just entering into 
life.” Happiness, he said, is the object of 
every soul. So ample a provision has been 
made of it by our good Creator, that he re- 
quires infinite space for its store-house, and 
man an eternity to enjoy itin. ‘The evils of 
life spring from our vices. Strength, health, 
and longevity, the most valuable of physical 
pee are not the offspring of accident. 

owever God may forgive the errors of the 
heart, he never does the transgressions of the 
stomach; they must be atoned for unvica- 
riously. The roué and debauchee are dead, 
but, by a strange oversight of society, are left 
unburied. 

The intellect demands a universe to range 
in. The esthetic taste has objects also fur- 
nished for its enjoyment. The mechanism of 
man adapts him to intellectual perception and 
sensual gratification. 

There is a time in the career of every 
young man, when he awakes to his great 
destiny, like an heir of a throne to the re- 
sponsibilities of the crown, to which he has 
succeeded. Let every one select the voca- 
tion for which he is by nature fitted. A very 
respectable cobbler may he spoilt in a poor 
lawyer. A young man had better stick to 
robbing another’s shee oe the mountains, 
than fleecing them in the Lord’s pasture, 

Overgrown wealth cannot possibly be gene- 
rous: A man of a million might give one half 
of it without being at all the worse. He 
would even be the better for it; as a dropsical 
man with a hogshead of water in his skin 
would be a gainer by being tapped for a 
barrel, 

Finally, young men should be religious. 

Such are a very few things which he said, 
but the flavor of the champagne evaporates on 
decantation. The whole discourse was a per- 
petual popping of the sparkling bottles; a 
continual ringing of the rifle, where every 
shot told. Many of the thoughts would be re- 
cognised as old acquaintances, if one had 
leisure to divest them of their novel dresses. 
Never were more elegant variations woven by 
a musician upon simple melodies, than were 
the endless brilliant illustrations of acknow- 
ledged maxims by Mr. Mann. In fact, nothing 
was said by him in the usual formule of 
speech ; his objective mind seems to have in- 
vented new vehicles for the conveyance of his 
ideas. His style is epigrammatic, aphoristic, 
and, we may add too, pugilistic. It was even 
poetic in the same sense that the “ Essay on 
Man” is so. Indeed he bears the same rela- 
tion to prose writers, as Pope, in thet remark- 
able specimen of condensation, does to poets. 

It was said of he roe, of our faith, at 
one period, “that he spake not except in para- 
bles.” Mr. Mann says nothing without a 
figure. 
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“ Tor rhetoric he could not o 

His mouth, but out there flew a trope * 

The lecture was not perhaps so much a 
feast, as a fight; and the hearer felt a little 
weary at the close, with the contest, and glad 
to escape from the hard knocks inflicted on his 
knowledge box, from his innumerable projec- 
tiles. Had our emotions been once in a while 
aroused, our brains might have been relieved ; 
as tears are known to take off the pressure 
of dangerous excitements in the intellectual 
organ. 

His curt and cutting style is admirably 
adapted to insinuate by inuendo, as well as 
overpower by sarcasm. 


fess to be considerable, is spent upon tough 
old targets, such as Byron, or the useless and 
the idle; the vicious and the brutish in the 
mass. Such he does not spre, but evidently 
delights to blister with his nettle. Every sen- 
tence that he launches against them is care- 
fully whetted to a razor edge. 

He is excessively susceptible to the rhythm 
of measured periods; his own having some- 
thing of the monotony of Ossian. So fasti- 
dious is his ear, that it seems always to exact 
a certain succession of sounding words; and 
at the commencement of a passage one may 
predict the nature of its close. Each sentence 
has a brother; the period, when completed, 
commonly ending in a point, often very like a 
sting. Something nearly resembling allitera- 
tion, and jingling of expression, frequently ob- 
trudes ambitiously upon the auditor, giving a 
sort of music to the phrase. ‘This naturally 
betrays the speaker into a kind of recitative, 
which is not very pleasant, when he drops from 
his exaltation, as he does occasionally, into a 
natural tone of voice. At such times we felt 
as if we had caught a blow upon the shoul- 
der, with an order to arouse ourselves, and 
listen. 

As the whole performance was glittering 
with points, there were plenty of opportuni- 
ties for the usual demonstrations of applause. 
These seemed to follow, as is customary on 
such occasions, the thunder of the diction in- 
stead of the lightning of the idea. We will 
not charge the orator with coquetting too 
much with his phrasing. Probably he cannot 
help being ingenious in nimble turns, and ar- 
tistic in cunning lace-work. But the effect is 
sometimes (is it not ?) to produce a ringing in 
the ear, rather than a melting in the heart. 

Dectvs. 


MR. GILES AT CLINTON HALL. 
ConversaTion—and Music! One the music 
of the soul on earth—the other, the soul con- 
versing with the upper world; the invisible, 
the illimitable; and yearning for the longed- 
for, and the unenjoyed. These were the sub- 
jects of the 2d and 3d lectures of Mr. Giles; 
and, with “ Books,” the theme whichpreceded, 
and “ Love of the Beautiful,” which is imme- 
diately to follow, is there a quaternion of gems 
of words and thoughts to be compared with 
them? Whither shall we go, unless to them, 
for wisdom, comfort, pleasure, consolation, en- 
thusiasm, inspiration ? 

The lecturer informed us what conversation 
was, and was not. It demanded confidence. 
Doubt was like the shadow of a hawk among 
the birds. Conversation tolerates everythi 
but dulness and ill-nature. His voice mani- 
festly trembled with theorizing memories, when 
speaking of the pathetic sweetness of a wo- 
man’s voice when something touches her heart. 
At such times she far excels Mrs. Siddons in 











It possesses rather | 
the stimulus than the bitterness of gall; bat | 
whatever there is of this, which we must con- | 


un __ 


the tragic scene. Woman is eloquent in con- 
versation. I have been more improved, said 
he, in conversation, than by pulpit, senate, or 
popular address. Public speeches are rarely 
eloquent. 

His portrait of Samuel Johnson was a mas- 
terly and highly finished painting, and, from wn 
early fondness for that unapproachable old 
talker, we are happy to remark in these days 
of ferocious criticism, such a noble specimen 
of careful, though bold, courteous but manly 
delineation of that great and good man of mar- 
vellous conversational capacity. His drawing 
of him as a man, a thinker, and a talker, was 
in so good a temper, so appreciative and pro- 
found, so acute yet just, that we felt he had hit 
the ideal of him there. 

Madame De Stael, he went on to remark, 
was perhaps the most eloquent woman, and 
consequently the most eloquent being, that 
ever was. How could that woman be other- 
wise than wonderful, who was singled out for 
the hatred of Napoleon? It is singular how 
that extraordinary being, called a woman, has 
contrived to impress herself upon three distin- 
guished men. Here is Napoleon, for example, 
fearing a simple woman more than any man in 
Europe, aye more than an Austrian corps 
d’armie. Next, the lecturer himself evidently 
almost adores her; and thirdly, there’s poor 
Goldy writing, that “a woman decked out in 
all her charms is the most terrible object in 
creation.” 

Of the parallel which the lecturer drew of 
Socrates with Coleridge, we shall merely say, 
that it was not taken trom Plutarch. 

The mention of what he said on music 
must be brief, for want of space. Every mo- 
ther, he asserted, ought to sing with her in- 
fant at her bosom; for song is the language 
of the heart, and intelligible to the babe. The 
bad passions are not musical; only the good, 
as patriotism and love, give lyrical utterance 
to their emotions. We are a silent nation, 
our work is without voice. No song of the 
milkmaid is heard at the milking hour, as in 
other countries, and the ploughman does not 
whistle over his furrows. Learning was once 
communicated by the bard. A people are not 
quite dead till the lyre is dumb. 

The enchanted island in Shakspeare’s 
Tempest, created and governed by the wand of 
Prospero, is the type of the power ofa great 
com He is a wizard, moulding the soul 
to all his wayward fancies. Notwithstanding 
the disparagement of many, music is profound- 
ly intellectual, if Paradise Lost is; for what- 
ever puts our spiritual powers in action must 
be intellectual. 

[t is said that the opera is not natural, but 
strong emotion takes the form of music, as 
much as it does the blank verse of Shak- 
= Lyrical expression is not less sacred 

n religious rite. He spoke of the Oratorio, 
which is not religious, but a preparation for 
it—-of Beethoven and Mozart; and with en- 
thusiastic admiration of Handel and Haydn, 
especially the former, whom he styled the 
Milton of music, and reverenced for his lofty 
genius, and sublime interpretations of reli- 

ion, and the mysteries of the infinite. Han- 

1 expresses the genius of Protestantism ; 
Haydn is the interpreter of the Roman Catho- 
lic faith. 

Music was born in the sanctuary, where it 
has risen to a higher development than when 
it has been devoted to pleasure. It should be 
a part of universal education, and become the 
music of thecommon heart. Social music we 
have not; church music we have not, Bat 





we need the former to keep off the demon of 
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politics and polemics from desecrating the 
family altar; and the latter to inflame the cold 
and sluggish heart of Protestantism, 

After all, however, notwithstanding the 
strong encomiums of the lecturer upon music 
we are doubtful whether, in any of its forms, 
it is comparable to the music of the speaking 
voice. Certainly we cannot at present cal! to 
mind an instance where an elegant and 
crowded auditory has listened with so much 
pleasure to the uninterrupted music of one 
performer for so long a time, as it did on these 
two Thursday nights to that of Mr. Giles. 


‘Reports of Societies. 


NINETEENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION, 


{Condensed for the Literary World, chiefly from the 
London Atheneum. } 

Tue last meeting of this scientific body was 

held at Birmingham, and commenced on the 

12th of last September. 

Connected with the presence of so many of 
the friends and cultivators of science, were 
several excursions and exhibitions of a more 
popular character. Among these was a visit 
paid to the extensive coal-mine at Dudley, 
Here a large audience was gathered into the 
cavern, which was lighted up for the occasion. 
Sir R. J. Murchison, the celebrated geologist, 
addressed the visitors to the mine, delivering 
his lecture through a speaking trumpet, on the 
geology of the region, and particularly on the 
position of the Staffordshire coal] basin with re- 
ference to the upper Silurian rocks on which 
it rested, and the lower red sandstone by 
which it was flanked. After the conclusion of 
the lecture red and blue lights were burned, to 
the great delight of the spectators. On ad- 
journing to the surface, Sir Roderick again 
addressed the crowd from the summit of the 
Wren’s Nest, a hill of Silurian formation, on 
the geological character of those rocks. The 
Bishop of Oxford, in compliment to the speak- 
er, proclaimed him “ The Silurian King.” 

Prof. Rogers, of Philadelphia, being called 
on, explained the features of the Alleghany 
Mountains, and showed their analogies with 
the older mountains of England. 

On one of the evenings an exhibition of 
electrical light produced by Mr. Gassiot’s 
battery took place, and was explained by the 
illustrious Faraday. 

In the general committee the meeting for 
the next year was fixed for Edinburgh, and 
Sir David Brewster elected President by accla- 
mation. 








SECTION OF MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 

Mr. Birt made a report on the Electrical 
observations at Kew. _It appears that out of 
15,170 observations on atmospherical electri- 
city at Kew, 14,515 were positive, and 655 
negative. The tension of electricity is at 4 
minimum at 2 o’clock in the morning; from 
this hour it rises slowly till 6 a.m., then r- 
pidly till 8 a.m., then gradually till 10 4.™., 
when the maximum is reached ; a second 
maximum is at 10 P.m., and the diurnal miui- 
mum is at 4 P.M. In almost every instance 
when the atmosphere has been negatively 
electric, heavy rain was falling, and from 4 
particular kind of cloud, cirro-stratus. The 
maximum of the negative condition was at the 
greatest development of the cloud. ‘ 

ak H. M. Grover we an ye ae 
of the magnetic pole, by a series ination 
lines drawn ad ges different obs. rvatories of 
London, Paris, and St. Petersburg, during the 
space of 250 years. 
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Communications and observations on the | of floating bodies, undertaken at the order of | On the Heat of the Vaporization of Water, by 
subject of Meteors were made by several | the Admiralty, to find the best form of midship J.P. Joule. Mr. J. stated that the quantity of 


members. One meteor inferred to be 600 
feet in diameter, had been seen in India. 

Prof. Powell stated that instances of meteors 
seen passing between the sun and the observer 
prert weican 8 Some of the showers of meteors 


have been connected with unusually cold days, | water and wet sand, was nearly saturated with | 


Some meteors appear to be suddenly extin- 
guished, as if illuminated by the sun, and then 
unging into the dark shadow of the earth 
eles August and November, periods be- 
tween 22dand 25th of April, from 17th to 26th 
July,a second November period, 27th to 29th, 

from 6th to 12th December, seem esta- 
blished, and to these Mr. Lowe adds one from 
the 16th to 18th October. 

Meteors were observed on the 10th of 
August, the motion of some of which was 
direct, and others retrograde, suggesting the 
idea that the earth was at the time passing 
through a mass of these bodies. 

Sir R. H. Inglis communicated a singular 
appearance noticed by him at Gais in Switzer- 
land, consisting of thousands of brilliant motes 
falling through the air like flakes of snow. 
There were no clouds, but there was a kind of 
halo round the sun. Balls seemed to separate 
themselves from the general mass, and come 
whirling and floating about. No appearance 
of any insect was seen, none came to the 

und. There was nowind. The continu- 
ance of the phenomenon was 25 minutes, from 
the time of the first observation. 

Col, Sabine alluded to observations made by 
Humboldt as to the ascent of light bodies by 
means of currents in the atmosphere. 

An occurrence of this kind was observed b 
M. Boussingault, who saw in the middle of the 
day, about noon, whitish, shining bodies, rise 
from the Valley of Caraccas, to the summit of 
the Silla, where he was, and which is 5755 
feet high, and then sink down towards the 
neighboring seacoast. ‘T’hese bodies proved to 
be agglomerations of straws. Humboldt saw 
on the eastern declivity of Chimborazo, at the 
height of 19,286 fect, winged insects. 

Mr. Blunt exhibited a model in plaster of 
that part of the moon’s suriace which contains 
the voleanic crater called Eratosthenes. 

Sir David Brewster exhibited a new ste- 
reoscope, in which by looking through the 
edges of two lenses, at pictures properiy pre- 
pared, the figure takes the appearance to the 
eyes of a solid body. A binocular camera was 
likewise exhibited, for the purpose of obtaining 
pictures to be afterwards viewed by the ste- 
reoscope. ‘T‘his camera is made with two 
semicircular lenses, formed by dividing a com- 
men lens into two parts. 

Spherico-cylindrical lenses were suggested 
to remedy a defect in sore eyes, in which the 
rays of light converge more in some places 
than others. ‘The detect ig called astigmatism, 
and was first noticed by Mr. Airy, the present 
Astronomer Royal. 

A paper on De Vico’s Comet was read by 
Prof. Powell; according to his elements its 
perihelion passage will take place on February 
16th, 1850. If visible at all, it will be seen in 
November, about two hours behind the sun. 

Mr. Rawson read a paper embracing the re- 
sults of experiments to determine the friction 
of water on bodies rolling in it like a vessel. 

experiments seemed to indicate that the 
friction increased with the at of the water, 
and thai the depth multiplied by the constant 
000046), will give the friction between the 
water and each point of the rolling body. In 
connexion with this subject, the same gentle- 
man described experiments on the oscillation 
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heat evolved by condensing steam formed at 


On Mirage on the Seacoast of Lancashire, | 212°, was 965 degrees ; of this, 75 is the heat 
_ by T. Hopkins.—Mr. Hopkins stated that the | due to the vis viva communicated to the pres- 


| mirages only appeared when vapor existed in 
| the air, so that the air near the surface of the 


| it. Some of the vapor seemed to be condensed 
ata small distance above the surface, forming 
a cloud, while the cooler stratum of the upper 
air, just above, was comparatively dry. This 
explanation recalls to mind the magnificent 
mirages of Lake Superior, described at the 
American Scientific Meeting by Prof. Jack- 
| son, and the existence of a reflecting surface 
| of vapor at the union of the upper and lower 
portions of the atmosphere over the lake sug- 
gested by that observer. 

Ur. Robinson gave an account of the obser- 
vations lately made with the six feet reflector 
of Lord Rosse. He stated some of the diffi- 
culties of working in speculum metal, which 
is as hard as steel, and yet so brittle that a 
slight blow will shiver it, and so sensitive to 
changes in temperature that a little warm wa- 
ter poured on the surface will crack it in all 
directions. A deviation of jec'oth part of an 
inch from the parabolic form, would render a 
reflector of such size as that of Lord Rosse’s 
telescope optically imperfect, and one of a mil- 
lionth of an inch could be detected. The light 
of Sirius, seen in it by the unprotected eye, 
was insupportable, yet when properly viewed, 
uae ane appeared as an intense, sharp bead of 
light. 

In April, 1845, the speculum was so far per- 
fected that the nebulaz could be examined. It 
was then that the wonderful symmetrical spiral 
form of the nebula 51 Messier was discovered. 
In 1846, another spiral nebula was seen in 99 
Messier. Herschel 604 resembled the fine 
spiral of 51 M., but is much fainter, and seems 
to consist of el.iptical streaks, with a tendency 
to spirality. H.838, M. 95 shows a dark hol- 
low centre in the form of the figure 8, and a 
disk shaded so as to indicate in it the spiral 
arrangement; two stars appear in the dark 
centre. Several other nebule exhibiting this 
spiral form have been observed. 








Another form, oftentimes repeated, is that of 
a central globe of light, with a ring of light 
surrounding it at a distance, forming nebular 
systems resembling the planet Saturn and ring. 

The observations of Mr. Bond, of the Cam- 
bridge Observatory in this country, on the ne- 
bula in Andromeda, were confirmed; dark 
streaks, sometimes straight asin the nebula of 
Andromeda, sometimes curved, have been seen 
in many nebule. ‘These lines indicate a sys- 
tematic arrangement, spiral or annular, as the 
case may be, modified by the distance and po- 
sition of the nebula. 

In answer to a suggestion of Prof. Forbes, 
Dr. Robinson stated that silver had been used 
as a reflecting surface for telescopes, but that 
it rapidly tarnished, reducing its reflecting 
power far below that of the speculum metal. 

The application of graphical methods to the 
solution of the problem of perturbations in 
Planets or Comets, by J.C. Adams. Mr, 
Adams explained how, from geometrical repre- 
sentations of the disturbing forces, the effect 
on the radius vector and longitude of the dis- 
turbed body may be obtained without calcula- 
tion. 

On the determination of the wave length of 
different points in the spectrum, by G. G. 
Stokes. 

Observations on Berkeley’s theory of vision, 
by Sir D. Brewster. 








sure of the steam, and the remaining 890 is 
the true heat of vaporization, Thus ina steam- 
engine worked without expansion, and sup- 
plied with water at 212°, 75° will be expended 
in force, and the remaining 890° will be the 
heat given out in the condenser. 

Further contributions to anemometry, by 
Professor Phillips. In order to determine the 
velocity of the wind the evaporating power is 
observed by its cooling effect on a thermome- 
ter bulb. After correcting the results thus 
obtained by allowing for the hygrometric state 
of the air, the cooling power was found to 
vary with the square root of the velocity of 
the current of air to which the thermometer 
was exposed. 

On an improved anemometer and notices 
of five years’ observations at Edinburgh, 
Wrottesley & Lloyds, by Mr. F. Osler. From 
the observations of Mr. O. he concluded, that 
the curves representing the changes in force 
of the wind corresponded with the curves of 
temperature. As to the theory of rotatory 
storms he thought a rotating circle would not 
explain all the phenomena. This rotating 
portion he thought was much smaller than is 
usually supposed, and that currents ap- 
proached the central vortex in spiral lines. 
He likewise stated that at times the rotating 
circle is not in contact with the surface of the 
earth 

On the temperature of the British Islands 
and its influence on the distribution of plants, 
by M. A. Peterman. The British islands are 
situated almost on the centre of the temperate 
zone of Europe. This zone, bounded by the 
isothermal lines of 70° and 30° (Fahr.), ex- 
tends in Europe over a much wider space 
than in either of the other two great northern 
geographical divisions. In Europe it stretches 
from 30° N. lat. to 71°; in North America 
from 30° to 51°; and in Asia from 30° to 
50°. The isothermal lines in the British 
islands are arrayed very differently in January 
and July. In the winter months, the iso- 
thermals are nearly north and south in direc- 
tion, the cold increasing towards the east; in 
summer their direction is from south-west 
to north-east, the warmest spot being on the 
southern coast, the coolest at the north-west 
point of Scotland. A large number of plants 
incapable of enduring a severe winter are 
found in the western portion, but not in the 
eastern side of the island; these plants cor- 
respond in their districts with the January 
isothermals. Another class, able to bear a 
greater cold but requiring a high summer 
temperature, are arrayed in boundaries an. 
swering to the July isothermals. 

On meteorology considered in referenee to 
agriculture, by the Rev. Dr. Thomson. This 
essay indicated the importance of meteorolo- 
gical knowledge to those engaged in agri- 
culture, and pointed out the course of making 
observations with reference to that pursuit. 

Observations with the thermometer and 
barometer during several ascents in a balloon, 
by Mr. Rush. 

Several subjects were brought forward b 
Sir David Brewster. Incombustible clo 
prepared by dipping ordinary calico in phos- 
phate of magnesia, was exhibited by Sir 
David. He also read a paper by Li 
Brougham on the inflexion of ight, showing 


that when a ray has suffered inflexion by an 





jedge it exhibits different properties in its 
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different sides when submitted to a second 
inflexion. The same philosopher suggested 
an improvement in the photographic camera 
by the addition to it of an eye-piece, with a 
graduated adjusting power. He read a paper 
on circular crystals and their polarization, first 
observed by Mr. Fox Talbot. 

On irradiation, by Professor Powell. The 
amount of irradiation, the author suggested, 
night be measured for each condition of light 
by measuring the size of a cord cut at the 
sides so as to leave about half of a very ob- 
long parallelogram, in a telescope, furnished 
with a micrometer. 

Report on recent applications of the wave 
pone to the construction of steam vessels, 

y Mr. J. S Russell. The wave principle 

rescribing lines only in one plane, the curves 
in the other two planes are left to the discre- 
tion of the constructor. In this way it ap- 
pone possible to obtain speed with moderate 
ength, and other desirable points in the con- 
struction of vessels. The boat constructed 
on the wave principle showed a decided ad- 
vantage over its competitor, though made by 
an experienced shipwright. 

On a eotaniant equivalent for the auroral 
action of the 17th and 18th November, 1848, 
by Mr. E. Highton. During this aurora the 
electric telegraph was greatly disturbed, so 
much so that the armature of an electro-mag- 
net was raised by the currents excited by it 
in the wires. From this effect, found by ex- 
periment to be equal to one third of an ounce, 
and from the estimate that 180 feet of wire 
was exposed to the action of the aurora, Mr. 
H. concluded, that if a surface of a square 
mile were similarly affected, the weight raised 
would equal 75 tons. 

The same gentleman made some observa- 
tions on sounds occasionally heard on making 
and unmaking electro-magnets. 


SECTION OF CHEMISTRY. 


On the use of basic Acetate of Lead and 
Sulphurous Acid in the manufacture of Sugar, 
by Dr. Scoffern. The writer stated the quan- 
tity of sugar existing in sugar cane juice at 
from 17 to 23 per cent. The juice was 90 per 
cent. of the whole weight of cane, but onl 
60 per cent. was on an average extracted. 
The lime used in the separation of impurities 
effects its agency at an expense of two-thirds 
ef the sugar. Basic acetate of lead was 
known to be the most powerful purifying 
agent, but could not be employed because no 
means had heretofore been known to effect 
the separation of the excess of lead. Dr. 
Scoffern uses sulphurous acid, forced into the 
solution by mechanical means, to separate the 
salt of lead. The advantages to be derived 
from this process were said to be—1. The 
whole of the sugar can be extracted instead of 
about one-third. The product is perfectly 
white, and dry. 2. In refining, it affords a 
fine sugar from the coarsest and most impure 
staples, dispensing with the use of lime and 


Objections were made to the process, that 
the grain of the sugar would be injured by the 
sulphuric acid, into which a part of the sul- 
phurous would be converted. Dr. Playfair 
thought the acid would: give a taste to the 
sugar. 

n answer to an inquiry, if the salt of lead 
could be separated by voltaic electricity, Dr. 
Faraday said that in his opinion it was imprac- 
ticable. 

On the Presence of Fluorine in Sea Water, 
ek Wilson, M.D. Fluorine was found in 

bittern of salt works in the vicinity of the 
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Frith of Forth, also in the deposits in the 
boilers of steam-boats plying on the Frith of 
Clyde, and on the German Ocean. Prof. Sil- 
liman, Jr., has discovered fluorine in the corals 
brought by the U. S. Expedition from the An- 
tarctic Seas. 

Many of the memoers expressed it as their 
= that fluorine must be considered an 


element in the constitution of sea water. 
On Phosphorus as ares cold-short 
Iron, by Mr. Rinman. hen phosphorus is 


present in combination with iron, the wrought 
iron manufactured from it is very brittle under 
the hammer, becoming, as it is called, cold- 
short. The quantity of phosphorus is some- 
times as great as one fourth of one per cent, 
Phosphorus gives increased fluidity to cast 
iron, and it was suggested that the singular 
fluidity of the Berlin iron may be due to such 
a combination. Silica, on the contrary, was 
thought to give strength to cast iron, and 
toughness to wrought iron. 

On the Comparative Cost of various Voltaic 
Arrangements, by W. S. Ward. Mr. Ward 
stated that a series of calculations founded on 
tables produced to the Chemical Section, at 
Swansea, showed the efficient power of three 
eens used forms of battery, known as 

mee’s, Daniell’s, and Grove’s, equal to 100 
pairs of Smee’s, 55 pairs of Daniell’s, or 34 
pairs of Grove’s ; and that the expense of work- 
ing such batteries, as regards a standard of 60 
grains of zinc in each cell per hour, would be 
about 6d. 7d. and 8d. respectively. 

Dr. Faraday condemned the electrical light 
as a means of illumination, and thought elec- 
tricity was not a desirable method of produc- 
ing motive power. 

‘it was stated that the magneto-electrical ma- 
chine of Messrs. Elkington & Co. required a 
steam of 24 horse power to drive it, while the 
electrical power produced was sufficient only 
for depositions in a single trough. The re- 
markable fact was mentioned in this connex- 
ion, that a few drops of sulphuret of carbon 
added to the cyanide of silver, in the decom- 
posing cell, had the property of causing the 
silver to be precipitated bright, instead of the 
dead, granulated appearance of the ordinary 
form. 

On the principal Phenomena in the Daguer- 
reotype process, by A. Claudet. Mr. Claudetex- 
plained that light produces two effects on the 
plate, one decomposing the surface and preci- 
pitating the silver ; the other, the cause of the 
daguerreotype image, is vastly more rapid, and 
consists in giving the surface an affinity for 
the mercurial vapor. This latter is 3000 times 
more rapid than the decomposing influence of 
the ray. The most refrangible rays produce 
this affinity, and the less refrangible with- 
draw it. 

Mr. Claudet pines out the necessity for 
the operator to place his plate in the photogenic 
focus of the lens, in order to produce a good 
picture. The photogenic and visual foci differ 
in different lenses so that in some they may 
coincide, while in others the foci are very 
distant. 

On the Coloring of Glass by Metallic 
Oxides, by M. G. Bontemps. The conclusion 
arrived at by the writer was that the colors de- 
pend more on the degree of heat to which the 
glass is exposed than on the material of the 
coloring matter. Thus all the colors of the 
spectrum might be given to glass by oxide of 
iron in varying proportions and by different de- 
grees of heat. The same remarks hold in re- 
spect of the oxides of manganese, copper, sil- 
ver,and gold. Gold, though usually employed 
to impart a red, by varying the degrees of heat 
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and by recasting, gave many tints—blue, pj 
red, a yellow, and green. Pink, 

Many of these changes seemed due to phy- 
sical rather than chemical conditions. 

Report on the Heat of Combinations, by Dr, 
Andrews. Every change io the molecular 
condition of matter is almost invariably con. 
nected with the evolution or absorption of 
heat. The following are a few of the results 
of the experiments made in reference to the 
heat thus disengaged or absorbed. 1. A soly. 
tion of a salt in water is always accompanied 
by the a ion of heat. 2. if equal weights 
are dissolved in succession, the heat absorbed 
is less on each successive addition. 3. The 
solution of a salt in water containing other 
salts is accompanied with a smaller absorption 
than its solution in pure water. 4. When 
the salt dissolves in a dilute mineral acid the 
quantity of heat absorbed is greater than when 
the salt dissolves in water. 

The heat in the combination of acids and 
bases is determined by the base, that is, it is 
constant for each base. The same body in 
different allotropic states gives different quanti- 
ties of heat ; thus equal weights of the diamond, 
graphite, and wood charcval burnt in oxygen 
gas, disengaged respectively 7824, 7778, and 
8080 units of heat. 

On a new Method of Determining the 
Organic Matter in Water, by Prof. Forehham- 
mer. The method is altogether quantitative, 
and is applicable to the organic substances ap- 
proaching the nature of humic acid, in which 
state they are found for the most part in water. 
The substance used for this test is the hyper- 
mngninte of potash or soda. 

n the Decomposition and partial Solution of 
Rocks by pure Water and Water charged with 
Carbonic Acid, by Prof. W. B. Rogers and 
Professor R. E. Rogers, of the University of 
Va. A great number of minerals were sub- 
jected to the action of these solvents. Two 
sets of experiments were made, one with pure 
aérated water, the other with water saturated 
with carbonic acid. The alkalis were at once 
dissolved by these agents, and a prolonged 
digestion separated lime, magnesia, oxide of 
iron, alumina, and silica sometimes to the 
amount of one per cent. of the mass exposed to 
solution, These experiments demonstrate, 
among other things, the superior solubility of 
carbonate of magnesia to carbonate of lime in 
carbonated water. 

Report on the Oxidation of Rails in and out 
of use, and the loss by Abrasion, by Mr. R. 
Mallet. The rust being electro-negative to 
its base, increases the action of the moisture oi 
the atmosphere on the metal, and as it becomes 
more and more oxidized, this electrical relation 

es more intense. ‘The traffic removes 
the rust and with ita cause of corrosion. The 
author sug Ist, That rails should be 
hammer-hardened @& the top and sides after 
being rolled; and 2dly, should be heated to 
about 400° and coated with coal tar. 

On Motions exhibited by Metals ‘gal the 
influence of Magnetic or Diamagnetic Forces, 
by W. S. Ward. In the prosecution of 
researches in Dia tism, Mr. W. found 
that disks of all stile tended, when placed 
between the paler sheses of a magnet, on ~ 
development o ism, to pass 0 
ony se Sucersen the toloe elotiba on break- 
ing contact the motion was in the ve gm 
direction. These motions seem attributable to 
the excitation of electric currents rather than 
to diamagnetic forces, for on a flat spiral of in- 
sulated wire, they were not produ but were 
so when the ends of the wire were in contact, 
just as in the case of a disk. 
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Copper containing Phosphorus, by Dr. 
ow A canaideastig’ Wiadiity of Phospho- 
rus, say two and a half per cent., affected very 
little the tenacity and malleability of the copper. 
It was thought to give soundness to the cast- 
ings of r. This compound was much 
Jess affected. by the corroding influence of sea 
water than ordinary copper. 

On the Formation of Dolomite, by Professor 
Forchhammer. The author considers that this 
rock was formed whenever carbonic acid 
springs came in contact with the water of the 
sea. ‘I'he quantity of magnesia ae 
increased with the temperature. The precipi- 
tate of seltzer water and sea water at the boil- 
ing point was carbonate of lime 86.55, carbo- 
pate of magnesia 13.45. Other mineral 
springs gave similar results. 

A galvanic battery of a new form was ex- 
hibited, in which the zinc was prepared by pre- 
cipitating lead from a solution of the acetate of 
Jead on it and then amalgamating the surface. 

(To be Continued in our next.) 





TO MY LITTLE DAUGHTER'S SHOES. 


Two little, rough-worn, stubbed shoes, 
A plump, well-trodden pair ; 

With striped stockings thrust within, 
Lie jast behind my chair. 


Of very homely fabric they, 
A hole is in each te, 

They might have cost, when they were new, 
Some fifty cents or so. 


And yet this little worn-out pair 
Is richer far to me, 

Than all the jewelled sandals are 
of luxury. 


This mottled leather, cracked with use, 
Is satin in my sight; 

Those littie tarnished buttons shine, 
With all a diamond's light. 


Search through the wardrobe of the world! 
You shall not find me there, 

So rarely mde, so richly wrought, 
So glorious a pair. 


Andwhy? Because they tell of her, 
Now sound asleep above, 

Whose form is moving beauty, and 
Whose heart is beating love. 


They tell me of her merry laugh ; 
Her rich, whole-hearted gice, 

Her gentleness, her innocence, 
And infant purity. 


Bi tell me that her wavering steps 
ill long demand my aid ; 
For the old road of human life 

Is very roughly laid. 


High hills and swift descents abound ; 
nd on 80 rude a way, 
Feet that can wear these coverings, 
Would surely go astray. 


Sweet little girl ! be mine the task 
Thy feeble steps to tend! 

To be thy guide, thy counsellor, 
Thy playmate and thy friend! 


And when my steps shall faltering grow, 
And thine be firm and strong, 

Thy strength shall lead my tottering age, 
{n cheerful peace alon: ! 








Music. 


THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY’S FIRST 
CONCERT. 


Tue first of the Philharmonic Concerts of the 
season took place on Saturday evening week, 
at the Apollo, and was attended by a full au- 
dience. The chief feature of it was the per- 
formance for the first time here of Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony, in A flat, which was made, 
very judiciously for its effective performance, 
the first half of the concert. nder the con- 
duct of Mr. Eisfeldt, and the powerful orches- 
tra of the Philharmonic, numbering nearl 

sixty, it was admirably performed, and to all 
true lovers of music must have afforded the 

gratification. 
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Of course we cannot fairly compare this, 
which has only been heard here a few times, 
at this concert and the preparatory rehearsals, 
with the other symphonies of Beethoven, 
which are so familiar; yet to speak from a 
present impression it appears inferior to none, 
not even to the seventh and fifth, hitherto our 
favorites. It is less characteristic than those ; 
that is, it has less of the peculiar Beethoven 
dark, sorrowful pride, yet it bears unmis- 
takable traits of its paternity, in the forms of its 
melodies, its resistless modulations, and espe- 
cially the peculiar blending of contradictory 
ideas. But as a whole, it is more free, large, 
heroic, than the others ; it carries the hearer on 
with an overwhelming, lofty, but less tearful 
rapture than what they express—in a word, it 
is more Handelian in its ideas than any of 
Beethoven’s other syinphonies, though in con- 
struction and orchestration it resembles them. 

The largo introduction, with its long-held 
majestic bass notes, relieved by the slow 
stepping of the upper parts, excites a sense of 
grand preparation. The leaping from this into 
the allegro, with its redoubled strokes and 
bursts of inexpressible joy, is a — sur- 
prise, the finest of its kind, and so — 
conceived, that so far from being forced, 
one cannot imagine how the movement 
could have been approached in any other way. 
‘The whole of this al/eyrois worked in the greatest 
style of the musical art ; the second half after 
the repeat cannot but affect all true lovers of 
music with the same sense of the composer’s 
learning, power, and fire, which is experienced 
from the sublimest passages in Milton. ‘T'o 
this succeeds one of the most beautiful andan- 
tes that was ever heard, a sweet and tender 
melody, antagonizing in the peculiar Beethoven 
manner, with something as unlike it as can be 
imagined—Fatima pleading for her life with 
her inexorable husband. ‘Then follows a mi- 
nuet, rendered singularly forcible by its spring- 
ing and apparently irregular accent, and with a 
trio delightfully fresh and joyous. A splendid 
finale ends the work, in which the orchestra is 
managed witha freedom, strength, and richness 
wholly unsurpassed in music, and there is 
melody, graceful, simple, and pleasing, yet per- 
fectly startling in the directness and intensity 
of its expression—melody which can only be 
described by the word Handelian. 

In fine, we have heard no orchestral music 
for years which has affected and delighted us 
so much as this. It is as if there had suddenly 
been brought to light a new Shakspearian 
drama, or Wordsworth were to write another 
Mayday ode. The selection of it was happy, 
and we are sure there will be a general desire 
with the Philharmonic mene Ne hear it 
again. Indeed it is impossible fully to enjoy 
i a work until it ios teva heard so often 
that the ear foreknows the passages, and is not 


kept er and excited. 
We believe Beethoven metronomized his 


symphonies himself, or at all events it has 
been done for them by composers of acknow- 
ledged authority. The time of the movements 
is therefore a thing which can be easily ascer- 
tained. We have only an impression to j 
from, yet we cannot but think ak 
marked allegro ma non troppo, was taken too 
quick. The best musicians, and Mr. Eisfeldt 
is certainly one of them, may be influenced 
unconsciously by the excitement of the music. 
To the symphony succeeded the overture to 
Jessonda, a beautiful composition, bat, 


“ As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 
After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly bent on him that eaters nex 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious” — 
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so after the passion of Beethoven, the hearer 
is unable to interest himself in the graceful 
pro woe hye Spohr. 

or the same reason the Mendelssohn con- 
certo, mentioned in our notice a week or two 
since, and beautifully performed by Mr. Burke, 
came upon us somewhat heavily, though it 
took finely with the audience. Mr. Kyle also 
pleased much by a flute solo, and the always 
inspiriting overture to William Tell concluded 
this, in all respects, most interesting concert of 
the season. 








What is Talked Abont. 


THE inauguration of Charles King as presi- 
dent of Columbia College took place on the 
evening of November 28th, at the College 
Chapel. A large and influential audience 
were assembled. The exercises consisted of 
prayers by the Rev Dr. Haight, an address to 
the new incumbent by Professor McVickar, 
senior member of the faculty, and the inaugu- 
ral of Mr. King. Both of the speakers intro- 
duced eloquent tributes to the men of mark 
connected with the history of the College, Dr. 
MeVickar dwelling upon his personal associa- 
tions. Mr. King’s address has been pub- 
lished at length in the Courier and Enquirer. 
We have seen no adequate report of Profes- 
sor McVickar’s address but presume that 
both will appear in a form for presentation. 
Mr. King traced the history of the Institution, 
and successfully met the charge of sectari- 
anism. He spoke of the peculiar attention 
paid in its studies to classical literature, which 
he eloquently defended as “a mine of wealth 
to all men, training and disciplining the mind, 
refining while enriching it, purifying while it 
adorns—of permanent, uiveteal, ineffaceable 
value.” Allusion was also made to the ad- 
mitted wants of the College in endowments, 
and regret was expressed that the attention of 
the wealthy merchants of New York should 
be ealled “for examples of well-considered 
and well-directed munificence ” out of their 
own city. The suggestion of a Professorship 
of Commerce, the creation of an Observatory 
to be well furnished, of Professorships of 
French and Spanish “in our polyglot city” 
were, we are confident, in harmony with the 
views of the audience. Mr. King’s address 
throughout was characterized by its liberal 
reading and scholarly reflection. 


Dr. Rapuatt delivered the first of his 
lectures on Hebrew Poetry on Monday even- 
ing, at the Stuyvesant Institute, toa numerous 
audience notwithstanding the severity of the 
weather. His remarks were chiefly introdue- 
tory upon the character of poetry, the distine- 
tion between the poetry of the Old Testament 
and profane poetry, the characteristies of the 
Hebrew language—all of which topics, particu- 
larly the last, were illustrated with force and 
nec sep aeren of the Hebrew 
anguage, in the inical phrase, “the 
language of the Increate before the Create 
was called into existence,” was distinct and 
perfectly intelligible to those little versed in 
grammatical studies. Its possession of verbs, 
where “everything lives, moves, acts,” its 





composite force while English prefixes and 
affixes “limp along before and after;” its 
great poetical world of the past and future ; 


Art, “its obsequious handmaid, not its rigor- 
ous taskmaster;” its Parallelism in try— 
“the rhyme of sense,” illustrated in Beets 
speech, which was analysed, and a varied 
passionate history found to be told in twenty- 
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dwelt u 


n. 
was strikingly contrasted with the compara- 


physical hero,” Ulysses, “ the intellectual,” aud 
the later modification, Auneas, “the moral,” 
greater epic magnanimity was to be found in 
the epos of Joseph. This was happily brought 
out—the eloquent lecturer concluding with a 
suggestion of the points of interest involved 
in he Book of Job—the subject of the second 
lecture 

Dr. Raphall has committed his lectures to 
memory, has no manuscript before him—only 
a pocket-volume of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
His delivery is full and precise, with a certain 
a rhetorical emphasis and dignity. 

e is a hignly accomplished lecturer, and ad- 

mirably sustains the interest und importance 
of his elevated subject. 
The distribution of the American Art- 
Union, we would remind our readers, takes place 
at Niblo’s on the 2lst inst. In the aggregate 
value of the various works of art the collection 
of this year will surpass that of any previous. 
The standard of individual works is higher, 
and there are no less than one thousand to be 
distributed. If the subscription list reaches 
15,000, one holder of a ticket out of every 
fifteen will thus secure a valuable work of 
art, while the engravings for distribution, the 
plate of Cole’s Voyage of Youth (pronounced 
the best engraving of landscape ever issued in 
this country) and Darley’s admirable outlines 
of Sleepy Hollow, are at ordinary publisher's 
prices worth three times the amount of sub- 
scription. The list stands well at present, 
and those out of the city who desire to be- 
come members for the present year should 
forward their names immediately. 

—— At the recent inauguration of the Rey. 
Dr. James W. Alexander to the Professorship 
of Ecclesiastical! History and Church Govern- 
ment in the Theological Seiminary at Prince- 
ton, on the 20th ult., the Rev. Dr. Janeway 
presided, and a discourse on the growth and 
efficiency of the church was delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. Piumer, of Baltimore. The sub- 
ject of Dr. Alexander’s address was the 
value of Church History to the theologian 
of the present day. He spoke of its ex- 
hibition of the Government of God over 
human affairs; of its records as a corrective 
of heresy in exploded errors; of its bearing 
on ecclesiastical polity; of its biographical 
studies; of its illustration of prophecy. The 
correspondence of the Newark Daily Adver- 
tiser (a journal to which we are frequently 
indebted for much vatuable information) fur- 
nishes us with these points of an address 
which, from the source whence it proceeds, 
could not fail to be marked by the choicest 
hints of learning and reflection. 

—— The grave of Dixwe ct the Regicide, 
associate of Goffe and Whalley, has just been 
opened in a grave-yard at New Haven. He 
was buried at the age of 82 in 1638. A de- 
scendant, bearing his name, a wealthy gentle- 
man of Boston, is about to erect a monument 
to the memory of his ancestor near the spot. 
At the exhumation, which was condu at 
an early hour in the morning by the light of 
a lantern, the skeleton when discovered (which 
proved in tolerable rvation) was submitted 
to a phrenological examination, of which the 
New Haven Palladium gives the result :— 
“The remains of the , as examined by an 
eminent surgeon present, exhibited the - 











inches—across the arch 9} inches—over the 
arch from forehead back, 11 inches—diameter 
in the same direction 7 inches—diameter over 
the ear 64 inches. The forehead was not a 
broad one, nor was the lead a large one for 
the size of the person. ‘The diameter over 
the ears was large, coinpared with the diame- 
ter the other way, which indicates a large 
phrenological ‘ destructiveness,’ and this organ, 
which was accompanied by large ‘caution,’ 
phrenologists would say, gave the man the 
energy and decision which he must have pos- 

, and was an essential element in his 
military career.” 

—— Mr. Remineron, the American inven- 
tor and constructor of the aerial bridge, the 
model of which was exhibited in the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens, London, and respecting whose 
adventures in that capital a correspondence 
with several disparities of statement* was 
some time since published in the newspapers, 
has, it appears from a notice in the New Or. 
leans Courier, arrived in the latter city, and set 
up a model of his bridge in the bar-room of 
Bank's Arcade. “ From a memorandum handed 
to us by Remington,” says the Courier, “ it 
appears that the bridge has a spar of 90 feet. 
‘This space is crossed by four longitudinal 
supporters, eael less than one inch square at 
the centre, but increasing gradually in size, 
until at the ends or points of fastening, they 
are 24 inches square. The bridge has one 
presen and two parabolic curves, by which 
strength and beauty are both secured. ‘I'he 
flooring is attached diagonally, and is made to 
sustain a portion of the strain, ‘The deflexion 
of the supporters is 224 inches. . [t is capable 
of bearing the pressure of 7 tons; while each 
of the supporters, occupying their place in the 
bridge, will sustain a weight greater than the 
absolute strength of the timber and the direct 
cohesion of its fibres. Mr. Remington states 
that if one of his bridges were cut through trans- 
versely at the centre, the parts severed would 
neither sink nor separate so much as to render 
it impassable. He informs us, besides, that a 
bridge on this principle could be made to span 
a space of a mile and a half.” 


Publisher's Circular. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Ar the monthly meeting of the New York 
Historical Society on Tuesday, the feature 
of the evening was a series of anecdotical 
reminiscences of the late Albert Gallatin, read by 
John R. Bartlett. They were in various ways 
illustrative of the character of the man, and all of 
point and interest. We shall commence next 
week their publication entire in the Literary World, 
the manuseript having been placed in our hands 
by the author. 

The Second Paper on the Public Libraries of 
Europe in our next. 

Epwarp Duniean (151 Fulton st.), the publisher 
of the Tales from the German of Von Schmid, 
illustrated by Chapman with a degree of care 
and refinement worthy of imitation by the trade, 
has just issued another series of equal merit in the 
Tales of Flemish Life, translated from the Fle- 
mish of Henprix Conscience, one of the foremost 


of the new authors of Belgium, whose poems, | 4 


historical novels, and domestic tales, have given 
him since the Revolution of 1830 a European 
reputation. Though limited originally by the 
bounds of a language so little cultivated as the 
Flemish, his books have found their way into the 
German, Polish, and Italian languages. This 
present work is considered one of his most suc- 








* Lit. World, Nos. 94, 1€3, 








particularly in our next. 
We have also from Francis & Co. 


a new ju- 
venile work of Italian humor and Mhaieter, Fa; 


Story of Stories, or Fun for the Little Ones 
which we merely ennounce for the present as ; 
rare addition to their valuable. stock of publica. 


tions for the young. They have likewise issued 
Mrs. Hortanp’s Domestic Tales, and Mary How. 
irt’s Story Book; all illustrated. 

M. W. Dopp has now ready “ A Wheat Sheaf 
gathered from our own Fields,” by F.C. Wood. 
worth and T. 8S. Arthur. 

Govutp, Kenpatiz & Lincotn (Boston), have 
issued the 3d Vol. of “ The French Revolution 
from 1789 to 1849, by T. W. Redhead ”—also, 
the Eighth edition of “ How to be a Lady: a book 
for Girls,” by Harvey Newcombe—“ Essays on 
Ancient Literature and Art,” from the German by 
Sears, Epwarps, and Fetron, has passed to a 
second thousand. 

Purnam has just ready The East, or, Egypt 
and the Holy Land. By Rev. J. A. Spencer, 
M.A., Editor of the “ New Testament in Greek, 
with English Notes,’ Member of the Historical 
Society, &c., &c. Spiendidly illustrated, from 
original designs. In a handsome 8vo. vol., 500 
pages; uniform with “ Layard’s Nineveh” and 
“ Hawks’ Monume::is of Egypt.” 

Messrs. Harper have now ready, “ The War 
with Mexico, by R. J. Rirtey, Brevet Major in 
the U.S. Army, Ist Lieut. of the 2d Regiment of 
Artillery,” &e. From the position of the author, 
the independence of his views, and the circum- 
stance of his book being the first elaborate history 
of the war, considerable interest will attend its 
publication. 

We regret to notice the dispersal of the paint- 
ings and engravings of W. A. Colman, which are 
to be sold at auction on the Mth. “Colman’s 
window” has been for many years one of the 
attractions of Broadway, and though not of late 
so crowded with gazers without and novelties 
within as in days gone by, will be greatly missed. 
Picture buyers will do well to look in at the sale. 

H. Lone & Broruer announce a New Volume 
of Tales by Miss Leslie. 

Sraincer & Townsenp have nearly ready 
“ Christmas Shadows for 1550, a tale of the Poor 
Needlewomen, illustrated on steel,” and the “ Liv- 
ing Authors of America,” by Thomas Powell, au- 
thor of the Living Authors of England. 

Coins & Brorner have in press “ Gabriel, a 
tale of Wichnor Woods, by Mary Howitt,” from 
the author’s MS. 

H. J. Meyer has established a new print depot 
at 259 Broadway, for the publication and importa- 
tion of engravings. A large engraving of Leo- 
nardi’s Last Supper, Christ on the Cross, by Albert 
Durer, and a Madonna of Raphael, are among his 

issues. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM 
THE 13TH TO THE 29TH OF OCTOBER. 


Analytical (The) Prayer Book. The Book of Common 
Prayer, and Administration of the Sacraments, and other 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to the Use 
of the United Church of England and Wales; together 
with the New Version of the Psalins. 12mo. pp. 208, roan. 
2s. 6d. Ash (E.)—Explanatory Notes and Comments oa 
the New Testament. 3 vols. Vol 2, Acts—Ephesians. 
Sq. pp 414, cl. 7s. Barton (B.)—Selections from his Po- 
ems and Letters. Edited by his ae. 12mo. pp. 
400, cl. 10s. Beard’s Biblical Atias. cloth, 3s 6d 


vised and Exiended. 12mo. pp. 224, cl. 5s. 6d. Black 
William’s Grave. By Minimus Mete, Gentleman. 3 vols. 
Biackburne ay Doctrine 
Cambridge). pp. 138, bis, 20. 6d. Book 

8vo. ) | \ ' 
: 324 cloth, 23.8. Booker (J.)— 
harch Catechism. 18mo. pp. 228, 
cl. 3a. 6d. F.)—Hints on the Cultivation of 
Intellectual and Moral Habits. Sth ed fep. 8vo. pp. 176, 
cl. 2s. 6d. Campbell (T.)—The Poetical Works of Thomas 
. Newed. 18mo. pp. 256, cl. 3s.6d. Chalmers 
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the Life and Labors of the late. By his Brother. 12mo. 
”p 196, cl. 3s. Camming (Dr,)—Our Father; a Manual 
of Family and Special Prayer. Fep. 8vo. pp, 2401, cl 3s. 
pier (H.)—Dustiana ; or, the Evening Adventures of a 
Weaver and a Chimney Sweep. 8vo.cl. 7s.6d. Eadie 
J)~A_Dietionary of the Holy Bible, for the Use of 
Young Persons. 18mo,. pp. 446, cl. 3s, 6d. English (The) 
Gentleman. 12mo. pp. 160, cl. 3s.6d. Ernest Vane, by 
4.B. Cochrane, M.P. 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 600, bds. 21s. 
pyre (E)—The Parables of our Lord trausiated into 
Verse. For the Use of Young Persons. 12mo. pp 100, 
cl.2s. Feller (F. E.)—New Diamond Dictionary, German 
and Erglish; 3 Partsin | vol. 32mo. pp. 978, 3s. 6d. 
Fores'’s Guide to the Hounds of England for 1850. Fep 
gvo. pp. 156, cl. 5s. Do. Hunting Diary. Oblong 8vo. cl. 
Se. Feacke (J.)—Chronicles and Characters of the Swock 
Exchange. 8vo. pp 392, cl.21s. Goethe's Herman and 
Dorothea. Translated, with an Introductory Essay. 
Squire, pp. 138, cloth, 33, Golden (The) Calf, 
y volames, post 8vo. pp. 902, boards, 3is. Gd. Hall 
(M, H. P.)—California; a Poem. 8vo. pp. 8, swd. 
6d. Hands not Hearts; a Novel. By Janet W. Wilkin- 
son. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 984, bds. 31s. Gd Hassall (A. 
H.)--The Microscopic Anatomy of the Human Body ia 
Health and Disease. Illustrated. 2 vols. vo pp. 663, 
69 plates, cl. £253. Heinfetter (H.)—A Literal Transla- 
tion of the Gospel according to St. John, on Definite Rules 
of Transiation. Parts 1 and 2, 12mo. pp 220, 3s. 6d. 

A Literal Translation of St. Paul's Epistie to the Romans 
2 parts, I2mo. pp. 204, swd. 3s, Highton (H.) ~ Religious 





Teachings. cp. Bvo. pp. 186, cl. 38. 6d. = Holden (L.)— | 
A Manual of the Dissection of the Human Body. Parts | 
jand?. I2mo. pp. 322, 8s. Holy Vesseis (The) of the 
Tabernacle of Israel, in large drawings. In a case, 5s. | 
Landon (E. H.)—A New General Ecclesiastical Dic 
tionary. Vol. 1. 12mo. pp. 724, cl. 12s. Life (The) of an} 
losect. Sq. pp. 416, cl 3s. 4d. Lodge (E.)—Portraits. | 
New edit. Vol. Lf. 12mo. 30 plates, pp. 264, cl. 5s. (Bohn’s | 
iiiustrated Library.) M*‘Lean (J.)\—Notes of Twenty five 
Years’ Service in the Hudson's Bay Territory. 2 vols. 
post vo. pp. 692, cl. 2is. Maid (‘T'he) of Orleans; a Ro- 
mantic Chronicle. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 948. bus. 3is. 6d. 
Moore (T.)—Songs, Baliads, and Sacred Songs. 12imo. pp. 
284, cloth, 5s. urray (R. D.)—The Cities snd Wilds 
of Andalucia. 2 vols. post vo. pp. 628, cloth, 2is. 
Niger Flora (The); or, an Enumeration of the Plants of 
Western Tropical Africa. Edited by Sir W. Hooker. 8vo. 
pp. 604,2 views, a map, and 50 plates, cl. 2!s. Ogilvies 
rhe): a Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 942, cloth, 3is. 6d. 
ering (C.)—The Races of Man, and their Geographi- 
cal Distribution. Royal 4to. pp. 448, 12 plates, cloth, £3. 
3s Pilgrim's (The) Hand book ; or, Counsel and Comfort 
for the Wayfarers of Zion. 12mo. pp. 470, cloth, 5s. 6d 
Romance ¢) of the Peerage. By G. L. Craik. Vol. 3, 
post 8vo. pp. 426, cl. 10s. 6d. Schiege! (F.)—A Course of 
Lectureson Modern History, Trans. by L. Purcell and R. 
H, Whitelocke, 8s. 12mo. pp. 470, cl. 3s. 6d. Scrym- 
gevur (D.)—Class of English Poetry. 12mo. (Edin- 
burgh), pp. 557, 48. 6d. Sermons by J. Brogden, T. Davis, 
A. J. Dayman, J. H. Jones, W. Jowett, C. E. Kennaway, 
A. Oxenden, G. C. Rowden, F. Thornburgh, B. Vale. 
Shirley,a Tale. 3 vols. geet 8vo. pp. 942, cloth, 31s. 6d. 
Singing for the Million. By J. Mainzer. 8vo. 276, cl. 
5s. Sir Edward Graham; or, Railway Speculators 3 
vols, post 8vo. pp. 1078, bds. 31s.6d, Smith ‘J.)—Sketches 
ofCantibs. 18mo. pp 222, cl. gilt edges, 2s. 6d. Smith 
(R. W.)—Treatise on Pathology—Diagnosis of Neuroma. 
Folio, £3. 3s. ‘Toplis (J.)—Observations on the Weather. 
Post 8vo. pp. 112, cl. 3s. 6d. Trevanion ; or, the False Po- 
sition: a Play, in Three Acts. By W. Marston and B. 
Bernard. 8vo, pp. 36, Is. Willan (R.)—A Narrative of 
or the Land of Israel. 12mo. pp. 166, cloth, 
3. 6d. 





LAW REPORTS. 
Notes of Cases in the Eccl. and Mar. Courts. Vol. 7, Pts. 
4and 5, 5s. 
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Half Square (nine lines), . ; $ 50 
~~ ~ +4 (eighteen lines), } 4 
Half Column, : . ; : 275 
One Column, 5 00 
One Page, is : . 12 50 
YEARLY TERMS. 
One Square, ‘ > $40 00 
‘Thirty lines, 60 00 
One Column, 200 00 
CONCERT!! 
BROADWAY TABERNACLE. 


For One Night Only. 


T= ALLEGHANIANS respectfully announce that 
they will give a Concert at the Broadway Tabernacle 


On TUESDAY Evening, Dec. 18, 1849. 


Their Programme will contain a choice selection of Songs, 
Quartets, &c., &c, such as have met with 

the universal a tion of the music-loving public 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

Tickets 50 cents—to be obtained at the Music stores, and 
tor aig Doors open at 64—Concert to commence at 

o 

be postponement on accuunt of the weather. 


Mercantile Library Association. 


4 he > FIFTH LECTURE of the Course, on the 
* Agencies in Social Culture,” by Rev. Henry Gives, 
will be delivered at the Rooms of the Association, Clin- 
ton Hall, on Tuesday evening, Dec. 11, 1849, at 7} o'clock. 
Subject; “ Ideas of Manliness.” 

‘Tickets may be procured at the Desk of the Library, or 
atthe Book-stores of George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway, 
D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway, and Thomas J. Crowen, 


599 Broadway. 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, 
n24 it Chairman Lec. Com. 


Important Work by Gardiner Spring, D.D. 





Will be published early in December, in an elegant 
octavo volume, 


THE MERCY SEAT. 
THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


By GARDINER SPRING, D.D. 
Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Charch, New York. 





On December 1st, 


A WHEAT SHEAF 


GATHERED FROM OUR OWN FIELDS. 
BY 
T. 8. ARTHUR & F. C. WOODWORTH. 


ANECDOTES OF THE PURITANS. 
APOSTOLIC BAPTISM, 


FACTS AND EVIDENCES ON THE SUBJECTS AND 
MODE OF CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 
By C. TAYLOR, 
Author of “ Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible.” 
Tilustrated with 13 Engravings. 


M. W. DODD, 
dl Brick Church Chapel. 


Letlers to a Sister. 


Will be published in a few weeks— 


LETTERS TO A SISTER. 


DR WILLIAM A. ALCOTT. 
BEING A COMPANION TO LETTERS TO YOUNG MEN. 


312 pages, 12mo. 


A liberal discount made to the trade. Orders should be 
addressed to the publishers. 


GEO. H. DERBY & CO., 164 Main street, 
nl7 BurraLo. 


THE LIVES 


JAMES MADISON 
JAMES MONROE, 


FOURTH AND FIFTH PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
By JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
TO WHICH 18 ADDED, 
A HISTORY OF THEIR ADMINISTRATIONS. 


GEO. H. DERBY & CO., 
nl7 164 Main street, Burrato, N. Y. 


SECOND EDITION 











TERS TO YOUNG MEN. 


Just published | 
GEO, H, DERBY & CO., 164 Main street, 
nl7 Burrato. 


NOTICE. 


E partnership heretofure existing between the sub- 
scribers, under the firm of CAREY & HART, was dis- 
solved by its own limitation on the 10th of September last 





of the firm in liqu 
A. HART, 
HENRY C. BAIRD. 


a 


DR. WILLIAM A. ALCOTT’S LET- 


The ness of the firm will be settled by A. HART’, and 
either of the peer ory is authorized to use the name 
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NEW BOOKS. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 


Condie on Children. 


New and Improved Edition. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE 


ON THe 


DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 


D. FRANCIS CONDIE, M.D., &c. 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND AUGMENTED. 


In one large octavo volum>, of over seven hundred pages. 


In the preparation of a third edition of the present trea- 


tise, every portina of it has been subjected to a carefal 
revision. A new chapter hus been added on Epidemic 
Meningitis, a disease which although not confined to 
children, occura far more frequentiy ia them, than in 
adults. In the other chapters of the work, all the more 
important facts that have been developed since the appear- 
ance of the last edition. in reference to the natare, diigno- 
sis, and treatment of the several disexses of which they 
treat, have been incorporated. The great object of the 
author has been to present, in each sicceeding edition, as 
fall and connected a view as possible of the »ctual state of 
the puthology and therapeutics of those affections which 
most ustally occur between birth and puberty. 


To the present edition there is appended 4 list of the 


several works and essays quoted or referred to in the body 
of the work, or which have been consulted in its prepara- 
tion and revision. 





Carpenter’s Human Physiology. 
NOW READY. 


A NEW, MUCH IMPROVED, AND ENLARGED 
EDITION OF 


THE PRINCIPLES 


OF 

HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 

With their Chief Applications to Pathology, 
Hygiene, and Forensic Medicine. 

By WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, ».p., F.n.s., 


Fullerian Professor of Physiology in the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain; 
Author of “ Elements of Physiology,” “ Principles of 
General and Comparative Physiol’ogy,” “ Princi- 

ples of Animal Physiology,” &c., &c. 


Fourth American Edition. 
Revised, Corrected, and much Improved 
BY THE AUTHOR, FOR THIS COUNTRY. 
CONTAINING 314 WOODCUTS, AND TWO PLATES. 


In one large and beautifully printed octavo volume 
of over seven hundred and fifty pages, 
Sirongly Bound. 


In preparing a new edition of this very popular text- 
book, the pablishers have had it completely revised by the 
author, who, without materially increasing its bulk, has 
embodied in it all the recent investigations and discoveries 
in physiological science, and has rendered it in every 
respect on a level with the improvements of the day. 
Although the number of the wood engravings has been 
but little increased, a considerable change will be found, 
many new und interesting illustrations having been intro- 
duced in place of others which were considered unneces- 
sary, or which the advance of science had shown to be 
imperfect, while the plates have been altered and redrawn 
under the supervision of the author by a competent Lon- 
don artist. In passing the volume through the press in 
this country, the services of a professional gentleman 
have been secured, in order to insure the accuracy so ne- 
cessary to a scientific work. In every point of typographi- 
cal execution, therefore, it will be found equal to former 
editions. The publishers consequently hope that the 
present edition will be considered worthy of the extended 
reputation of the work, and fully entitled to maintain the 
prominent place which it occupies as a text-book for the 
student, and as a comprehensive epitome of all that is im- 
portant in the department of Haman Physiology, for the 
practitioner. Notwithstanding these improvements, the 
price of the volume is maintained at its for mer moderate 
rate. 


Just Issued. 


CHURCHILL ON CHILDREN. 1 vol. 8vo. of 650 pages, 


MACLISE’S SURGICAL ANATOMY, Part J. imperial 
4to. with 16 colored plates. To be completed in Four 
Parts, at ¢2 each. - " 


DE JONGH ON COD-LIVER OIL. 1 vol. 12mq, 





Philadelphia, Nov. 5. 1849. nl7 











STANLEY ON THE BONES. 1 vol. 8vo. 48 tf 
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AMERICAN ABRT-UNION. 


The Distribution will take place at 


NIBLO’S, 


ON THE EVENING OF DECEMBER TWENTY-FIRST. 
MEMBERS AND LADIES ADMITTED. 


—_—_— 


One Thousand Works of Art, Paintings, Sculptures, Statuettes, and Medals in Bronse 
WILL BE ALLOTTED TO THE MEMBERS. 


Amone the Paintl are the Works of LEUTZE, DURAND. HUNTINGTON, EDMONDS, GRAY, ROTHERMEL, CHURCH, BINGHAM, GLASS. DOUGHTY, MORSE, 
GIGNOUX, ROSSITER, BOUTELLE, ODDIE, LA\G, BAKER, WHITE, MAY, DEAS, RANNEY, WEST, INNESS, STEARNS, PEELE, BONFIELD, HINCKLEY, 
MORTON, and other distinguished American ant Resident Artists, some of which cost $1500, $1000, $650, and many $500 each. 

Each Member is entitled to a copy of the beaatiful Engraving of YOUTH from COLE'S Painting, which is superior to any print ever before executed in this country ; 
also a copy of DARLEY'S OUTLINES OF SLEEPY HOLLOW, by IRVING. 














It is acknowl by all who have examined the present collection, that none has ever been exhibited in America equally rich in attraction. The subscriber for the present 
year has an unequalled opportunity fur achieving the triple purpose of obtaining @ valuable return for a small investment, o securing the possessiun of a ior work, gratify. 
ing his taste for Art, and of affording enco to promising Artists of his own country. eres 


SUBSCRIPTION, Five Dollars, should be made early. 
FREE GALLERIES, containing the Paintings, &c., are open Day and Evening. 


d8 2t No. 497 BROADWAY, near Broome street. 
LADY BULWER’S NEW NOVEL. 


T H EP EB Bosc is USE TE OR. 


BY LADY BULWER LYTTON, Avrnor or “Cuevecy,” &c. 


(NEARLY READY.) 








IN PRESS. 


CHRISTMAS SHADOWS FOR 1850: 


A TALE OF THE POOR NEEDLEWOMEN. 
_A BEAUTIFUL GIFT FOR THE HOLIDAYS. Published simultaneously with the London Edition. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL, handsomely bound in Red Cloth and Gilt, 75 cts. 


ALSO NEARLY READY. 


THE LIVING AUTHORS OF AMERICA. 


FIRST SERIES. 
BY THOMAS POWELL, Avrtuor or “Tue Livine Avrnors or Enciann,” &c., &c. 


CONTAINING BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL SKETCHES OF 





. EMERSON, WILLIS, LONGFELLOW, BRYANT, PRESCOTT, KENNEDY, MRS KIRKLAND, 
Co oe eR OE, HALLECK, | MARGARET FULLER, | HAWTHORNE, MRS. OSGOOD, &c. 
d8 it STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 222 Broapway. 








THE WORKS OF THE FOLLOWING 


POPULAR FRENCH AUTHORS 


FOR SALE BY 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 411 Broadway, N. Y. 





Boileau Cottin (Mme.) Foa (Mme.) Kohlrausch M Rabion Shakspeare 
—— Boiste Courier Gabourd Lebrun Meliére Racine Sophocie 
‘Aimé-Martia Bonnechose Cousin Galibert Lafontaine Massilion Regnault Staél (Mme. de) 
‘Alfiert Boniface Dante Galland Las Casas Milton Renault Salvandy (de) 
Allonville Bossuet De Foe Gallais Lavallée Montaigne Reybaud 
‘anaaiat Bossut Delavigne Gaultier Lesage Montesquieu Rousseau Saint Ouen 
Arago Bourdaloue Delille Genlis Lurine Moore ( Ay Rabelais Sonnet 
‘Arioste Bourdon Daru Goldsmith La Harpe Maistre (X. de) Regnard Tardieu 
Aristophane Bourrienne De la Béche Girauldiére Lamartine Malherbe Remusat (Mme.) Tasse (Le) 
‘Arnouid Boyer Démosthéne Grandville La Bruyére Musset Tastu (Mme.) 
Aubigoe Britiat-Savarin Depping Guérin Lamennais Machiavel Rousseau (J. B.) Thierry 
Augustin Briseux Désnugiers Girardin (Mme. de) Lamotte Mennechet Raymond Thiers 

Buffier Goethe La Rochefaucauld Meissaset Michelot Retz Thucydide 
ae 4 Buffon Destouits Giraudet Leroux de Lincy eadow Robertson Tibbins 
Barante —— ony Gembeul (Mile.) rah it aes SBE — 
Barbaroux Burette umas jumbault e. ega (de) na Vernet (#1. 
Barbaud Byron De la Fosse Girard Lucien oe! et Chapsal Saint Hilaire , 
Barthélemy Camoens Estry Hoffinan Laurent de I’ Ard Nugent Voltaire 
Beaumarchais Campan (Mme.) Eschyle Homeére Levi : Patria Schmid Valayre 
Benvenuto Cellini — Capetigue Euripide Hugo Eiageed Pellico 
oe Cha peal Fénélon Héloise L’Homond Perrault Souvestre 
Berur Chateaubriand Féval Hérodote Landais Pitre Chevalier Swift Vv 
Bernardin de StPierre Cervantes Florian Harmoniére Lorain Piutarque Sainte-Beuve Villeneuve 
Berquin Chénier Fielding Hoffet Legendre Paseal Sand (George) Vernier 
Begvut Cobbett Fiechier Janin (Jules) Meitebrun Pétrarque Sandeaa Wailly 
Bignon Genie’ “s etTh.) Fleury panes) Kempis (Thomas a) ee Piaton sad eome Wyss = 

rménin, yy; Fleary (Lame Klopstock anzonl foujen Schil Xenophon, , 

—. *Piton Krudner(Mme.de) Michelet yen Scribe =. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE AMBER WITCH.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publish this Week. 


SIDONIA THE SORCERESS 


The Supposed Destroyer of the whole Reigning Ducal House of Pomerania. 


BY WILLIAM MEINHOLD. 
Author. of “The Amber Witch.” 


8vo. Price 50 cents. 

“This work, by the author of the “ Amber Witch,” is marked by the same charac- 
teristics as that remarkable production. It is founded on one of the most celebrated 
witchcraft cases of the early part of the seventeenth century :—that of the Lady 


I. 
FAIRY TALES.FROM ALL NATIONS. 


By ANTHONY R. MONTALBA, 


WITH TWENTY-FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS BY RICHARD DOYLE. 


Square 8vo. Paper, 70 cents ; Muslin gilt, 874 cents; Muslin, gilt edges, $1 00. 
[ Mr. Montalba has put a girdie round the earth, and brought home a sprite from most | light enongh left to read by. * * 

















Canoness Sidonia Von Bork. She was accused of having, by her magical arts, caused 
the extinction of the reigning ducal family of Pomerania: for which, and other sorce- 
ries, she was put to death, 





7 


* Mr. Doyle's ittustrations do their full part in 


countries under the moon to gaimbol upon our clean swept hearths on a Christmas night, | making the book attractive.— London Atheneum. 


oron our garden terrace when the midsummer sun is sinking, and there is scarcely 


THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 
BY R. 8S. RIPLEY, 


Brevet-Major in the United States Army, first Lieutenant of the Second Regiment of Artillery, &c. 


WITH MAPS, PLANS OF BATTLES, &c. 
2 volumes octavo, muslin, $4 00. 


The present work embraces a fal! and impartial account of those exciting bigare to present the different occurrences in their true light, divested of the show and orna- 
which, for a few past yenrs, have been of absorbing interest throughout the country. and | m®at which have been hung upon them in the exultation of the moment, acd for the 
which must necessarily be looked upon in future as among the most prominent which | undue gratification of national or personal pride. It will prove a standard work. 

have occurred since the achievement of our independence. The author's aim has been 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


BSBHIRLEY: A TALE. AN ENGLISH-LATIN LEXICON. 
é ” FOUNDED ON THE GERMAN-LATIN DICTIONARY OF DR. CHARLES ERNEST GEORGES. 
By te ae ayy page af ar Be. By Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A., anv Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 
vo, paper, 374 cents; 12mo. muslin, h 


First American Edition, carefully revised, and containing a copious Dictionary of Proper 
“There are better writing, more finely drawn characters—in a word, oe yoke a Names from the best Sources. 
of the man in ‘Shirley’ than‘ Jane Fyre” * * ‘The book embraces grand character, 79 J ’ j 
grand scenes, grand thoughts; it proves, conclusively, that the writer is a wonderful By ee mcyanged ANTS spy Mee se 
creature, a phenomenon of mind.”—Boston Post. ‘oyal Bvo. sheep extra, . 
“ [is strongly marked by the peculiar characteristics of ‘Jane Eyre,’ indicating ex “Tt must supersede every similar work now in use in schools and colleges throughout 
quisite feeling and remarkable power of mind in the writer.’"—Boston Rambler. the United States, as it has already done in Engiand.’—Courier and Enquirer. 
“ Very ably written, and interesting.”"—Sat. Eve. Post ( Pkila.). “The present work needs only a hasty glance to conviuce one how much superior it 
“ It is marked by originality of style, and displays command of language, and ability | is to anything of the kind which we have. 


There is nosach thesaurns of Latia equiva- 
fi : ; "Li merican. fents for English expressions, aif others are meagre in the comparison. The compilers 
abi aie dee og em aight rg! heart oval of the book, | have laid the German scholars under contrifution, extending their researches to the 
Bat we must stop here with a general and hearty appr "| botanical and medical vocabularies compiled by them from the ancients. The result, is 

which is as healthy in tone as it is pleasing in style.”—AMirror. 


1 prodigious collection of phrases of pure Latiaity, with the help of which ene could 
“The women in ‘ Shirley’ are marvellously real.”—dibion. hardly help writing respectable Latin.” —Evening Post. 
“ The book possesses deep iuterest, and an irresistible grasp — There is od & ae, a 
vidness and distinctness of conception in it quite marvellous. There are scenes W bh TO ' 
for strength and delicacy of emotion are not transcended in the range of English fiction. THE His RY OF ALFRED THE GREAT. 
— Examiner. By JACOB ABBOTT. 


pr see Be hong vartety of persons, and more of nctant Ny EhEA Ip foand tn ° Fup, 16ino, muslin, with Hluminated Title-page, and nnmerous Engravings. Price 60 cts. ; 





san 99 Maslin, gilt edges, 75 cts. 
» “* Shirley’ is a bock demanding close perusal and careful cousideration.”—Athe- ; ’ 
tem Nine Volumes of the Series have been published : 
."* Shirley* is a more womanty book fthan ‘Jane Lyre,’ and on the whole more 
pleasing. it has the stamp of genius upon it.’—Atlas. MARY QUEEN OF SCOTs. CHARLES THE SECOND. 
“* Shirley’ is the anatomy of the feimale heart.” —Daily News. , , ALEXANDER. MARIA ANTOINETTE. 
“ ‘Shirley’ isa novel of remarkable power and britliancy."—Morning Post. HANNIBAL. JULIUS CRSAR. 
“* Shirley’ is a more perfect production than * Jane Eyre.’ '—Odserver. QUEEN ELIZABETH. ALFRED ‘Tux oxna?. 
* CHARLES THE FIRST. 
T H E O G I L VIES. A N OVE L ° “To those familiar with the beantifully written biographies which have preceded 
Syo.. Paice, 25 cexts the present volume, it is not necessary to speak of this author's happy tact at condens- 
° > > 


ing the prominent events of a oe — ma wae small — and the pecu- 

. tt is written with deep earnestness, and pervaded by a noble} liar charm with which he invests his subject. Je have rexd each and all of them 
asian teen while in giving form rosy Som conceptions the writer evinces at| successively in the order of theit issue. with far more interest than it is possible for us 
once a fine and subtle imagination and that perception of minute chara: teristics which | to feel in uny work of fiction; and there hos been no series of books publixhed in this 
gives to fiction the life-like truth of biography. Nor coes she want the power to relieve | country that we would sooner or more confidently place in the hands of the youthful 
the more serious view by one of genie! and well directed humor.”—4thenaum. reader, than ‘ Abbott’s Historical Series.’ ""—Mirrer. 
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NOUNCEMENTS, &c. 





The Iliad of Homer, with Flaxman's Illustrations. 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 
IN A HANDSOME ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUME, ELEGANTLY BOUND. 


The Iliad of Homer, 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH BLANK VERSE. BY WILLIAM COWPER. 
BY ROBT. SOUTHEY, LL.D. WITH NOTES BY M. A. DWIGHT. 
With plates from Flaxman's Designs. Lithographed in superior style 
by Sarony and Major. 


wre 


EDITED 


Curious, Unique, and Instructive volume for Presentation. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
In a handsome quarto volume, half bound in morocco, gilt edges, $6. 


American Historical and Literary Curiosities ; 


CONSISTING OF FAC-SIMILES OF THE MOST CURIOUS DOCUMENTS OF LUUR EARLY 
TIMES AND OF THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD. WITH A VARIETY 
OF RELIQUES, ANTIQUITIES, AND MODERN AUTOGRAPHS. 
COLLECTED AND EDITED BY 


J. J. SMITH ayn JOHN F. WATSON. 
Amongst the various Documents in this Wuly unique volume, wil [ “ 
similes of the Memorials of the Early Pitgriuns : the eehertnene ee ae 
Cotton Mather about the Witches : the Totums or Sigantures of Lodian Chiefs: curious 
old Titke-poges, and the Writings of most of our Americyn Authors: Dr, Franklin's 
First Newspaper, entire ; Autographs ; Visiting Cards, and Pitcher Portrait of Wash- 
ington ; Letters of Mrs. Adams, Chief Justice Marshall, ‘Mhomas Jeff-reon Whitefield 
Kosciusko, Lafayette, Fulton, Fitch, and others. Drawings made by Maj André 
togeti er with various other Documents of value and interest. ake d 
*,* As a monument of a past age, and as an exhibition of the various 

entertaining Documents of our Ancestors, the originals of which & wee a 
locked up in private collections, this volume will be found replete with interest, and 
prove an acceptable present to the Young American. ’ 


Text-Books for Colleges and Schools. 


COWPER’S HOMER.—THE ILIAD. 
The Iliad of Homer. 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH BLANK VERSE. 
By WILLIAM COWPER. 
Epireo sy Rosperr Sovrney, LL.D. 








With Notes, by M. A. DWIGHT, Author of “ Grecian and R 1 ws 
One volume, 12mo. pp. 617, cloth, $1 25. aa hae in 3 


The Practical Elocutionist. 
FOR COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 
By JOHN W. 8S. HOWS, 
Professor of LElocution in Columbia College. 


One volume, 12mo. half bound, $1. 


The Crayon Reading Book, 


COMPRISING SELECTIONS FROM THE VARIOUS WRITINGS OF 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Prepared for the Use of Schools. 12mo. half bound, 75 cts. 


Mythological Text-Book. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED, AND IMPROVED. 


Grecian and Roman Mythology. 


By M. A. DWIGHT. 


With an Introductory Notice by Prof. TAYLER LEWIS, of the University 
of New York. 


ENLARGED, 


Tu one volume, 8vo. with a Series of Illustrations in outline, $1 5). 
“A valuable addition to our elementary school books, being written in good taste and 


with ability. and well adapted to popular instruction.”—Prof, Webster, President of the 
Free Academy. 


“The information it contains is as necessary to the active reader of modern literature 
as for the profound scholar.”"— Home Journal. 
THE ABRIDGED EDITION 


For the Use of Common Schools. 


In one volume, 12mo. half bound, 75 cts. 


~ee—_eeeeeeee eee 


New and important Work for Artists. 


RECENTLY IMPORTED, 


ARTISTIC ANATOMY; 


The Anatomy of the External Forms of Man ; intended 
« « forthe use of Artists, Painters, and Sculptors, 


By Dr. J. FAU. 
Edited, with Additions, by Dr. ROBERT KNOX. 


One vol. 8vo. with an Atlas of 28 plates, $7. 
plates colored, 811. 


“ Prior to the appearance of this work, the Anatomy of 
the extreme furms of man had never been correctly writ- 
ten ; it may be said with truth, had not ever been attempt- 
ed. Mach valuable information, no doubt, lay scattered 
through the writings of Bell, Haydon, and others, of use to 
those already acquainted with Anatomy, and with the 
principles of Art; bat no treatise on Artistic Anatomy, 
meriting the name, had appeared prior to the publication 


of Dr. Fau'’s excellent manual.”’— Dr. Knoz. 


The same 





Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature. 


ENGLISH EDITION. 


THE ASPECTS OF NATURE 
In Different Lands and Different Countries ; 
SCIENTIFIC ELUCIDATIONS. 
Translated by Mrs. SABINE. 
2 vols. 12mo. paper, $1 25. 


| THE SAME, 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, $1 75. 


New Books per Steamer “ America.” 


PANTHEA ON THE SPIRIT OF NATURE. By Robt. 
Hunt. 8vo. cloth, $3 25. 


NIGER FLORA; or, an Enumeration of the Plants of 
Western Tropical Africa. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker. 
Map and Plates, 8vo. cloth, $6. 

TOMLINS’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 
luvasion, s.c. 55, to the Birth of the Prince of Wales, 
A.D. 1841. 6 vols. half calf, marbled edges. 

LIEBIG’S ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PROGRESS 
of Chemistry. Part 2. 8vo. 

GOLDING BIRD'S LECTURES ON ELECTRICITY 
and Galvanism. 12mo cloth. 

MOORE'S SONGS, BALLADS, AND SACRED SONGS. 
i2mo. cloth. 

THE COMIC ALMANAC for 1850; with Engravings by 
Cruikshank 1J2mo. 

DE LA MOTTE ON THE VARIOUS APPLIVATIONS 
of Artistic Painting. 

FRANCIS'S CHRONICLES a® CHARACTERS OF 
the Stock Exchange. 8vo. cloth. 





BOSTON TRADE SALE 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
Book-Binding Stock, Paper, &e., &e. 





THE UNDERSIGNED WILL HOLD THE NEXT 


REGULAR BOSTON TRADE SALE luable 


On TUESDAY, June 18th, 1850, 


AND FOLLOWING DAYS. 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT. ae 


BOSTON, October 26, 1849. 








BURNHAM & BROTHERS, 
58 and 60 Cornhill, Boston, Ms. 


Antique, Modern, and Foreign Cheap 
Bookstore, 


NTAINING an immense collection of nearly Two 
Hundred Thousand Volumes of rare, scarce, and va- 


Law, Medicine, Theology, History, Biography. Travels® 

Yoreqes, Mechanics, Chomtetry s vg ulture, 
History, etc.; in all F 

Hebrew, etc.; 


Spanish, German, ‘Italian, Latin, Greek, 
which are offered to the public at extremely Low 





Orders for Books to Libraries will be ptly 
supply 49 6m 
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RSE 


LARGE SALE OF 
SPLENDID LONDON BOOKS. 











BANGS, PLATT & C0., 204 Broadway, New York, 


WILL SELL 


On THURSDAY and FRIDAY EVENINGS, December 13 and 14, 


AN EXTENSIVE AND 


SUPERB COLLECTION OF ENGLISH BOOKS: 


Einbracing Magnificent and costly Works of Art, in folio and quarto, in rich moroceo bindings, including splendid 
Works of Ancient Costume and Armor, samptuously Illuminated and Colored; Ancientand Modern Architecture and 
Antiquities, including several grand and costly Works; the choicest Books on Conchology and Botany, including the 
great Works of Sipthorpe, Sowerby and Swainson ; elegant [Illustrated Works of Natural History ; expensive volumes 
of Oriental Scenery and Architecture; books of Views, Sports. and Games; books of Coronations, in folio, with 
superb Plates, and richly bound ; important works on Sciences, Voyages, and ‘Travels ; Pictorial Editions of Modern 
Popular Authors, together with a lurge and attractive collection of the best Library Editions of the sterling English 
Writers in History, Biography, Theology, and Miscellaneous Literatare. 


CR” Catalogues are now ready—gentlemen out of the city can have them forwarded by sending their address. 
Orders executed for those who cannot personally attend the sule. dg tf 
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Will shortly be Published: 


A NEW VOLUME OF TALES 


By MISS LESLIE, 


THE TWO WEDDINGS. 

TIMOTHY PETTIGREW’S WIFE’S HUSBAND. 
PROFESSOR MINIMUS. 

THE CLEYBORNES. 

NOTHING MORALLY WRONG. 


H- LONG & BROTHER, 
43 Ann street, NN. Y. 


THE ILLUMINATED PRAYER BO00K. 


—— 


d$ 2t 








THE SUBSCRIBERS HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


In addition to their large assortment of Books of Common Prayer, 


A SPLENDID OCTAVO EDITION, 


printed in colors and Illustrated with a number of pry making the most desirable Presentation Book for 
all sons. 


Bound r Maché, Velvet with Gold Mountings, Turkey Morocco Antique, Bevelled, and Plain (with and with- 
out enue new style Colored, Gold Worked, Painted Embiematic, and plain Gold Edges. 


Orders from the Trade are solicited. J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND BooxKsELLERS, 


n24 tf 


Le Petit Robinson de Paris. 


E Subscriber respectfully invites the attention of the 
¢ Trade tothe above ees bye — Seniy 
ada ‘or a School Book. lt 2 
wecnananain net best French Teachers and is ex- 
tremely 


ar in France, having through a great 
many in a very short ware 


He would also invite the'r attention to Oram’s Examples 
in Arithmetic, in four parts, which is oy a Pasa 
favor and is very highly recommended by all 


S. W. corner 4th and Race streets, ParmapeLpHia. 








a> Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
Printers, that he still continnes to carry on the busi- 


ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all_its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 





eachers | OTders prempty, and in get Ang of the Art, — the 
who have used it; it is particularly valuable in Boarding _ — edyey 2 while sapedionne nd aay 
Schools. HENRY LONGSTRETA, . give satisfaction . _ Ra de ied him with their 
Schoo! Book Depository, 347 Market street, | patronage. ° 0. assau street, 
myl2 tf . Puitapetpnia.! 0203m Cor. John st., New York. 
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GLIDDON’S EGYPTIAN COLLECTION 


AND TRANSPARENT 
PANORAMA OF THE NILB, 
With Oral Descriptions, 
MUSEUM BOOMS, 
CHINESE BUILDINGS, 539 BROADWAY, 


IS NOW OPEN, 
Hours of Exhibition, from 124 to 2} a.m., and 7 to 9 p.m. 








wl 


- 
i) 


: N 
| 


Is, 





THE NILE, 


Pharaonic, Persian, Ptolemaic, Boman, Bysantine, 
Saracenic, Memlook, and Ottoman, 

{ts Ancient Monuments, its Modern Scenery (along both 
banks of the River for a distance of 1,720 miles), and the 
Varied Characteristics of its People, on the River, Al- 
luviam, and Deserts, are exbibited in a Grand Moving 

Transparent Panoramic Picture 
(900 Feet in Length by 8 in Height), 
EXPLAINED BY GEO. R. GLIDDON, 

In Oral Lectures, embracing the latest Researches, Arche- 
ological, Biblical, and Historical, and iliustrated by a 

Gallery of Egyptian Antiquities, Mummies, &c. 
UHith splendid Tableaur of Wicroglyphical CAritings, 

Paintings, and Sculptures, 





Egyptian, Arabian, Turkish, Greek, and other 
ORIENTAL MUSIC performed during each exhibition. 


RP Ma. Girppon’s Descriptions commence precisely at 
1 p.m., and at 74 P m.—— Admission, 50 Cents; Chiidren, 
Half price. ——Gliddon’s * Hand- Book to the Panorama” 
at the door, price 25 Cents.——For other Particulars, see 
Small Bills. * dl. tf. 


~ Headley’s New Book. 


SACRED SCENES & CHARACTERS. 
By J. T. HEADLEY. 
WITH THE FOLLOWING ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY DARLEY: 
SAMUEL AND SAUL. THE DPEAM AND ITs 
PAUL. PULFILMENT. 


THE RED SEA PASSAGE. THE STAR OF BETH- 
THE HANDWRITING ON LEHEM. 





THE WALL, THE DisCIPLE THAT 
RUTH. JESUS LOVED. 
‘THE CHARIOT OF FIRE. FERDING THE FIVE 
ABSALOM. THOUSAND. 
THE NAMELESS PRO- 


PHET 

One volume, royal octavo, in various styles of binding. 

This volume is intended to accompany the Secred 
Mountains, which has already p»ssed through fifteen edi- 
tions The publishers have spared no pains or expense to 
make it an elegant gift book. ‘he character of the work 
will be seen by a reference to the contents. 


ALSO—THIS WEEK PUBLISHED, 


POEMS AND PROSE WRITINGS. 
By RICHARD H. DANA. 
2 vols. 12mo. 


BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
145 Nassau street and 36 Park Row. 


NOTICE TO BOOKBUYERS. 


OHN RUSSELL SMITH, 4. Old Compton Street 
London, begs to call the attention of Book-buyers in 
the United States to his catalogues of CHOICE, USEFU i 
and CURLOUS BOOKS, at very low prices, which are 
issued every few weeks. Part VI. for 1849 is now read 
containing 1009 articles; also Part L. of a Catalogue of 
25,000 PAMPHLETS and TRACTS (the largest coliec- 
tion in London), containing 2,400 articles on Biography 
Literary History, Trials, Bibliography, Heraldry, Arche- 
ology, Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, Music, and 
Metaphysics. By the new postal regulations these Cata- 
logues may be received for two cents. Applications to Mr 
Smith, must be post-paid, or they may be had of Apple. 
tons, Bartlett & Welford, Pautnam, and Wiley, of New 
York, and Pennington, Philadelphia, ali of whom will ex- 
cute orders. n24 6t 


d8 2t 








WILLIAM PATTON, 
Bookseller and Stationer, 


WATERBURY, Conn. nl? 
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GEORGE 8. APPLETON'S 
ELEGANT JUVENILES 


FOR 1850. 





I. 
MOTHER GOOSE IN HIEROGLYPHICS. 
i vol. . 
Illustrated with Oradea cece ag. 99 ay. ai dio 
This volume will delight all the admirers of Mother 
Goose, and, if we are not much mistaken, the old lady will , 
gather fresh laurels from this elegant edition. 


Il. 
THE COUNTRIES OF EUROPE DE- 
SCRIBED ; | 
With Anecdotes and Illustrations. By the Author of | 
“ Peep of Day,” “Line upon Line.” Tlustrated with | 
Nineteen Miustrations, and a Map. 1 vol. 16mo Price 
75 cents; cloth, gilt edges 87 cts, | 


“Perhaps no modern writer has done more good than 


the author of the above. 
every family table.” 


tl. 
THE BOOK OF BIRDS, 


Intended for the amusement and instruction of young peo 
ple. Illustrated with Sixteen elegant Plates. 1 vel. | 
equare 16mo. Price 50 cents; or in a new style Il- | 
luminated, 62 cts. 

“ This is a companion volume to the *‘ Book of Animals, 
and is written in the same style. Pleasure and profit are | 
endeavored to be conveyed to the young mind, so that 
the impressions made may be of a lasting and beneficial 
character.” 


Her works may be found on | 





¥. 
LITTLE ANNIE’S SECOND BOOK, IN | 
WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 


| 
By the Author of “ Little Annie's First Book.” Prettily 
Illustrated with Engravings. 1 vol. square l6mo. Price 
31 cents; cloth 374; cloth gilt 50 cts. 
“ The reader of ‘ Little Annie's First Book’ will find the 
Second Book a little in advance of the First, and it is 
hoped that it may meet with the approbation of parents in 
search of Books for children, from five to nine years of 
age.” 
Vv. 
THE CHILD’S CHEERFUL COMPANION. 
A Book for Young People. Ulustrated with Tweaty- 


three Engravings. 1 vol. I8mo. Price 50 cents; cloth 
gilt, 62 cents. (A New Edition.) 


VI. 
THE BOOK OF ANIMALS. 


Intended for the Entertainment and [nstruction of Young 


People. By R. Biley. Lliustrated with Twelve De- 
signs of Animals. 1 vol. square l6mo. Bound in fancy 
style, 62 cts. 


Vil. 
FANNY AND HER MAMMA; OR EASY 
READING LESSONS. 


In which it is attempted to bring Scriptural principles into 
daily practice. With Hints for Nursery Diseip'ine. By 
the Author of “Mamma’s Bible Stories,” “ Bible 
Scenes.” &c. 1 vol. square 18mo. Price 38 cents half 
bound ; 50 cents cloth plain, and 62 cts. giltedges. (A 
New Edition.) 


VII. 
HOLIDAY HOUSE; 


A Series of Tales by Mis: Sinclair. From the third Lon- 
don Edition. Prettily Iilastrated by Croome, 1 vol. 
16mo. Bound io fancy covers 75 cents; the same gilt 
edges, 87 cts. 


1X, 
LITTLE FRANK AND OTHER TALES, 


Chiefly in Words of One Sylinxble, Prettily Ulustrated. 1 
vol. 16mo. Bound in cloth. Price, 25 cents; iu h- 
luminated style, 31 cts. 


x. 
CITY CRIES; OR A PEEP AT SCENES 
IN TOWN. 


By an Observer. Ulustrsted with Twenty-Four Elegant 
Designs by Croome. Price in paper covers gilt edges, 
25 cents; cloth 37 cents; cloth, colored plates, 50 cents; 
cioth, gilt edges, colored plates, 62 cents. (A New 
Edition.) 


xi. 
DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS FOR THE 
USE OF CHILDREN. 


By Isaac Watts, D.D. With Twenty-Four Elastrations. 
1 vol. squere 160. Price, haif bound in cloth, 25 cts; 
cloth, 37 cenis; cloth, colored plates,50 cents; cloth, 
colored plates, gilt edges, 62 cents. 








XII. 


THE BABES IN THE WOOD. 


A New Story. Miustrated with Designs. Price, in paper 
covers, 124 cents; cloth extra, 25 cents. 


XU, 
THE BOOK OF PROFESSIONS AND 
TRADES. 


Iilustrated with Twenty-Four Designs by Croome. Price, 
25 cents, paper covers; cloth extra, 37 cents; cloth, 
colored plates, 50 cents; cloth, gilt edges, 62 ets. 


‘XIV. 


THE YOUTH’S HAND-BOOK OF MO. 
DERN TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


One vol. 16mo. Beautifally [lustrated. Bound in gilt 
sides and edges. Price 75 cents. 


xv. 
SCENES AND STORIES FROM EU- 
ROPEAN HISTORY. 


Beautifully Ulustrated. 1 vol. 16mo. gilt sides and edges. 
Price, 75 cents. 


XVI. 


| PRETTY STORIES FOR PRETTY LIT- 


TLE PEOPLE. 


With Iiluminated Frontispiece, and many Engravings. 
1 vol. small 18mo. cloth, gilt edges. Price 50 cts. 





MARIA EDGEWORTH’S JUVENILES. 
New Editions of 


WASTE NOT, WANT NOT; LAZY LAWRENCE, 
AND THE BRACELET. 


Beautifully bound in fancy paper Illuminated. Price, 
31 cents each. 





MRS. SHERWOOD'S PRETTILY ILLUS- 
TRATED JUVENILES. 
DUTY IS SAFETY, or TROUBLESOME TOM ; THINK 


oer YOU ACT; AND JACK THE SAILOR 
BOY. 


Bound in U!uminated covers. Price, 31 cts, each. 





LITTLE DORA; or THE FOUR SEA- 
SONS. 


By a Lady of Charleston. Prettily [lustrated with Origi- 
nal Designs, by Croome. Price half bound in cloth, 
31 cts. ; cloth, 37 cts.; cloth, gilt edges, 50 cts. 


{3 These volumes will be found to be all got up 
in « superior style to any Juveniles published in the mar- 
ket, and for cheapness they will challenge competition. 
Nothing is published but what is strictly moral, eo that 
Booksellers throughout the country can point to Apple- 
ton’s Juveniles us the best in every poiut of view. 


A COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE 


Is published, and will be furnished gratis on application 
to the publisher, 


These volumes will be found to be superior to any in the 


market. 
GEORGE 8. APPLETON, Publisher, 


nl? 164 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 





A New Book for Horsemen! 
Advice to Purchasers of Horses, 


A Short end Familiar Treatise on the External Con- 
formation of the liorse; the Natare of Soundness and 
U.soundness; andthe Laws relating to Sale and War- 
ranty. With copious Directions for Liscovering Unsound- 
ness prior to purchasing. 


By JOUN STEWART, V.8. 
“ The buyer hath need of a hundred eyes. 
But the seller of only one.” 
1 vol. 18mo. Price, 50 cents. 


GEORGE 8S. APPLETON, Publisher, 
Philadelphia. 


ni? 





[Dec. 8, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’sS 2d 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 


91 Jonn STREET, corNER oF Goxp, 
New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been vy- 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves coy. 
clusively the favor with which it has been received vy 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. {ts 
combination of puRaBiLiry with ELasTiciTy, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow. 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on card 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTs. 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDs. 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTs. 





PATENT, DAMASCUS, 


PERUVIAN, 
NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 


These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 


PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 





Engrossing, &c. 





VICTORIA 


AND 


CROTON. 


The most popular Pens—for a light ani 
Sine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise siz 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 


LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 


AND MAPPING.. 


A large assortment of cuzar Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 


jyl tt HENRY OWEN, Agent. 








No. 149.] 


H. J. MEYER’S 


Print Depot, 
259 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HE Undersigned has estublished at 259 Broadway, 
T New York, a Print Depot, for the sale and importa- 
tion of the most classical and latest works of European 
Art, as well as for the publication of works of the best | 


tists. 
—" HERRMANN J. MEYER. 





PUBLICATIONS OF 


E. D- TRUMAN, 


CINCINNATI, 
| 


|, MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Two) 
volumes in one, large clear type, 500 pages Royal | 
oc’avo, sheep, marbled edges. Price $1 75. 

This new edition of Mr Macaulay’s admirable work 
combines every fent of excellence to be found in the 
other American editions. Its large, distinct type, and the 
peauty of the impression, render it equal, in point of read- 
ability—to any ; while the durable library binding, and the 
compact form in which it is issued, make it saperior. In 
a work of such magaitude—runn.ng to many volumes be- 
fore completion—the condensed style of publication is pre- 
ferabie, being far more convenient for reterence, while the 
multiplication of volumes is objectionable to the booksel- 
jer and often to the purchaser. This edition obviates all 
objections as te bulk and inferior binding—and is at the 
sane time as readable as the larger forms. 

2, MANSFIELD'S POLITICAL GRAMMAR OF THE 
United States; or, A Complete View of the Theory 
and Practice of the General and State Governments, 
with the relations between them. By E. D. Mansfield, 

. A new and revised edition, with the latest 
authorities. t vol. Imo, half bound, cloth sides, 
Price 50 cents. 

This practical manual of political science having been 
Jong in the front rank of text books adapted to the use of 
the higher classes in schools, and having passed through 
fifteen editions, is now issued with additions and correc- 
tions, bringing the work down to the year 1849. [ts value 
is thus much enhanced as a modern and reliable work, 
while the price has been materially reduced. 


3. SMITH’S PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR; or, English 
Grammar on the Productive System. By Roswell C. 
Smith. 12mo, half roan. Price 34 cts. 


MASON’S SACRED HARP, Vol. {. A Collection of 
Pealw and Hymn Tunes for the use of Churches, 
Choirs, and Singing Schools. Price 83 cents. 


MASON’'S SACKED HARP, Vov. IL—A new and 
enlarged Edition, with substantial Improvements. 
Price 88 cts. 


MASON'S SACRED HARP, Patent Notes.—A Collec- 
tion of Church Masic, designed for Use in the South 
and West, where Square Notes are much used 
Price 67 cts. 


MASON'S JUVENILE HARP.—A new and beautiful 
Collection, adapted to Juvenile Singing Schools, 
Common and Sunday Schools, and Family Circles. 
Price 50 cts. 


LOVELL’S YOUNG SPEAKER. 
bled edges. Price 63 cts. 


OLMSTED’S RUDIMENTS. 
cloth sides. Price 63 cts. 


. NEW TESTAMENT. 1!2mo. sheep, large type, 
marbled edges. Price 56 cts. 


. CHRISTIAN HYMNS. 32no. sheep. Price 20 cts. 

PAUL AND VIRGINIA. I6mo. square, muslin. 
Price 38 cts. 

. HALE’S UNITED STATES. New and Revised 
Edition. Price 40 cts, 

. PICTURE READER, for Children. 16mo. square, 
illustrated. Price 10 cts. 

. ASSORTED TUY BOOKS. Nos. |, 2,3, and 4, new 
and beautiful Cuts. ol3 4tlem 


Gillespie on Roads and Railroads. 


THIRD EDITION. 


“Prof Giilespie’s excellent ‘ Manu of Road-Making,’ 
has just been issued in an enlarged third edition, and will 
be welcomed by a numerous circle of renders, It contains 
A vast amount of information on the subjectto which it is 
devoted, ex with rewarkable clearness, brevity, 
and simplicity. ‘The strictly scientific portions of the 
work are printed in smaller type, 80 that the farmer and 
surveyorof highways can easily find what is availuble for 
their pu and obtain directions which will enable 
them to improve all the roads in thei neighborhood, and 
merit the aniversal grautude of every stage horse and ox- 
team withia their jurisdiction. The present edition con- 
tains thirty additional pages, and gives ample instructions 
for bui'ding Plank Roads, and the results of the latest ex- 
periments on the Resistance upon Kailroads, on Curves, 
Ascents, &c. The author evidently belongs t the * pro- 
gressive’ school ; his readers are bound io ‘go ahead,’ and 
can scarcely fail to ‘ nend their ways’ after the perusal of 
this smooth-running volume.”—M. Y. Tribune. 


Published by A. S. BARNES & Co., 
51 John Street. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


In 5 vols. royal 8vo. embellished with a Portrait | 


of the Author. Price, in embossed cloth, $10 ; | 
Library style, marbled edges, $12. 


THE WORKS 


BISHOP ENGLAND, 


Published under the Auspices and Immediate 
Superintendence of the 


Right Rev. Bishop Reynolds, | 


THE PRESENT BISHOP OF CHARLESTON, 


HO has at great expense caused the Writings of his — 
lilustrious Predecessor to be collected and arranged. 
This has been done with great care and labor, and the en- | 
tire matter is comprised in five large octavo volumes. | 
The subjects of these volumes present attractions, not | 
only to the Inquirer afterReligious ‘T’ruth, but to the States- | 
man and to the Lawyer they present much that is worthy | 
of their study, as weil for the subject matter, as for the | 
style of the writer, and the simplicity of the language | 
which he used to embody the analytical deductions made | 
by hisgigantic mind. His Discourses furnish Models of | 
Oratory worthy of imitation by Divines, Statesmen, and 
Members of the Legal Profession. 
The Publishers teei assured, from the lively interest | 
evinced by many of the most distinguished divines and 
others, who have heretofore entertained doubt in regard to 
the completion of this undertaking, that the announcement | 
of publication will be received with great pleasure ; and | 
they indalge the hope that all will assist in disseminating 
the Writings of one of the Fathers of the American 
Church ; and in relieving from an embarrassing respon- 
sibility the Right Reverend Prelate through w hose labors 
and Agency these works are nuw presented to the pubiic, 


{> Orders from Booksellers, Colleges, Libra- 
ries, and the public generally, are respectfully soli- 
cited. - 

For Sale by Buoksellers generally in the principal 


Cities. 
J. MURPHY & Co., Publishers, 
178 Market street, Baltimore. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
In one volume of more than 300 pages, cap 8vo. 
cloth gilt, 75 cts. 


Christianity and the Church, 


BY THE 
REV. CHARLES CONSTANTINE PISE, D.D., 
Author of “ Alethia,” “St. lgnatius and his First 
Companions,” “ Zenosius,’ “Father Roland,’ 
etc., ete. 


The object of this work is to trace Christianity and the 
Chureh—one and the same—from the beginning of the 
world; to give # brief outline of the history of religion, as 
it emanated from the bosom of God, was communicated to 
our first parents, and spread with the human race, gradu- 
ally developing and becoming more bright until the * rising 
of the Orient trom on high,” imparted to it full extension 
and splendor, In confirmation of its tenchings and pre- 
cepts, the author has brought together the testimonials of 
many of the most distinguished and learned writefs, as 
well infidel as Christian; such as Volwire, Rousseau, 
Lamartine, Villemoine, Pierre Leroux, &c., &c., &c. The 
design of this work is a truly luminous one ; and is calcu- 
lated to fill up a void in our English Catholic literature. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
In one volume cap 8vo. cloth gilt, 624 cts. 
THE SPIRITUAL EXERCISES OF 


St. Ignatius. 


Translated from the Authorized Latin, with Ex- 
tracts from the Literal Version and Notes of the 
Rev. Farner Rornaan, Father General of the 
Company of Jesus. 

By CHARLES SEAGAR, M.A. 
To which is Prefixed a PREFACE, by the Right Rev. 
NicuoLas Wiseman, DD. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
In one volume 12mo. cloth gilt, 75 cts. 


Liguori’s Preparation for Death ; 
Or 


Considerations on the Eternal Maxims. 
Useful for all as a Book of Meditations, etc. 

By St. ALPHONSUS M. LIGUORI, 
Bishop of St. Agatha of the Goths, and Founder of the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. 
Translated from the Italian, by a Catholic Clergyman. 


| 
| 
| 
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THE 


NORTH BRITISH REVIEW 


(November Number), 


AMERICAN EDITION, 
IS NOW READY, 
Price $3 a year; or $2 when taken with any of 
the other three Reviews, viz : 
London Quarterly, Edinburgh, and Westminster; or 
with Blackwood's Magazine. 
Price of the Four Reviews, $8; Blackwood, $3. 
four Reviews and Blackwood, $10 per annum. 
L. SCOTT & Co., Pustisuers, 
79 Falton street, N.Y. 


7 Browning’s Poems. 
The Complete Poetical Works 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


IN TWO voLumEs 16mo. 
Uniform with Moxon’s English Edition. 
Price $2. 


The 


n3 





Just Published by 
TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
135 Washington street, Boston. 

“ There is delight in singing, though none hear 

Beside the singer: and there is delight 

In praising, though the praiser sit alone 

And see the praised far off him, far above. 

Shakspeare is not our poet, but the world’s, 

Therefore on him no speech ! and brief for thee, 

Browning! Since Chaucer was alive and hale, 

No man hath walked along our roads with step 

So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 

So varied in discourse’ 

Watter Savage Lanpor. 

“To us he appears to have a wider range and greater 
| freedom of movement than any other of the younger Eng- 
| lish Poets. 
| “ Many English dramas have been writien within a few 
vears, the authors of which have established their claim 
| to the title of poet. But it is only in Mr. Browning that we 
find enough of freshness, vigor, grasp, and of that clear in- 
sight and conception which enable the artist to construct 
characters from within, and so to make them rea! things, 
and not images, as to Warrant our granting the honor due 


tothe Dramatist.”’ 


James Russevt Loweit. 

“Next to Tennyson, we know of hardly another Eng- 
lish poet of the day whocan be compared with Browning. 
The grandest pieces in the volumes are ‘Pippa Passes’ 
and * A Blotin the ’Scutcheon.’ The latter, in the opinion 
of Charles Dickens, is the finest poem of the century. 
Once read, it mast haunt the imagination for ever ; for its 
power strikes deep into the very substance and core of the 
soul.” 


di3t Epwin P. Wuipptr. 


Dr. Spring's New Work. — 
MEMOIRS 


OF THE LATE 


HANNAH L. MURRAY. 
By GARDNER SPRING, D.D. 
$1 59. 
MEMGIRS OF ASHBEL GREEN, D.D. By Dr. Jones 
8vo. $2. 
OPIE ON LYING, New edition, 18mo. 40 cts. 
THE PROVINCIAL LETTERS OF BLAISE PASCAL, 


A new Transiation; with Historical Introduction and 
Notes. By the Rev. Thomas McCrie. I2mo. $1. 


CHRIST IS ALL. By the Rev. Dr. Tyng. 34 edition, 
with Portrait, $1 50. 

THE ISRAE!. OF GOD. By the Rev. Dr. Tyng. $1 50. 

THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. By the Key. Dr. 
Tyng. 1 § 

McGHEE ON THE EPHESIANS. &vo. $2. 

CHALMERKS'S SERMONS. Enlarged, portrait, $3. 

~—— SELECT WORKS. 4 vols. &vo. $6. 


WILSON’S LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 
75 cents. 


CAPRICES: a Volume of Poems. 12mo. 50 cts 
COWPER’'S COMPLETE WORKS. Royal 8vo. $3. 


YOUNG MAN’S CLOSET LIBRARY. By Philip. 75 
cents. 


H. MORE’S PRIVATE DEVOTION. Large type, 50 ets. 


Illustrated 


RICHMOND'S DOMESTIC PORTRAITURE. i2mo. 
75 cents. 
THE BOY’S BOOK AND GIRL’S BOOK. 18mo. 40 


cis. each. 
Just Published by 





JOHN MURPHY & CO., Publishers, 
_ al7tf 178 Market street, Baltimore. 


ROBT. CARTER & BROTHERS, 
n24tf 285 Broadway. 
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Just Published, 
BY RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


eames No. 2 Barclay Street, Astor House, 
PART III, 


OF THE 


Iconographic Encyclopedia 
Science, técenehinne, and Art, 


Systematically arranged by G. HECK, with 500 quarto 
steel plates by the most distinguished Artists of Ger- 
many, the text translated and edited by 


ESPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M., M.D. 


Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College 
Canvisce, Pa, 


“ Tconographic Encyclopedia of Science. Literature, and 
Art.—We earnestly call the attention of our readers to 
this work, now published by Mr, R. Garrigue, of this 
city. The first two numbers have already appe red, 
containing each eighty pages of letter press, and twenty 
steel plate engravings. The design of the work will em 
brace all the branches of human knowledge which can be 
illustrated by pictorial representations, viz.—1. Mathema- 
tics: 2 Natural and Medical Sciences : 3. Geography ; 4. 
Ethnology ; 5. Military Sciences; 6. Naval Sciences; 7. 
Architecture ; 8 Mythology, &c.; 9.The Fine Arts; 10 
Technology ; with all their respective subdivisions. The 
whole work is to be completed in twenty-five monthly 
parts, miking in all 2000 pages of letter presa, and 500 en- 
gravings. Such is the desiga of this grest work, Of its 
execution, we ure now to spenk. and this we can do with 
the utmost positiveness. The engravings are not hastily 
got up. as is too often the case in pictorial works, for the 
purpose of selling the book, bat are highly finished steel 
plates, executed in Germany, expressly for the German 
Fdition of the work. The letter press is translated and 
edited by Professor 5S. F. Barro, of Dickinson College, 
whose unususl qualifications for the task are fully recog: 
nised by the scientific mén of the country. 
thusivem in his favorite branch, Nataral History, Profes- 
sor Baird adds an intimate acquaintance with all branch- 
es of natural science—precisely the kind of knowledge, in 
fact, most requisite for the editor ofsuch a work as this, 

“ We are glad to see so great a work, which must take 
its place among the standard necessities of every good 
library—coming out uniler the auspices of one of our own 
Colleges, and recommend it to the patronage of our 
friends, as all that ic professes to bo—and more ""—Chris 
tian Advocate and Eraminer of Nov. &h. CP tt 


To great en- / 





Now Ready. 
Hume’s History of England, 


BOSTON LIBRARY EDITION, 
Uniform with Macaulay, sime price and style. 


62 Cents per Volume. 


Containing the History of England, from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdi- 
cation of James II. 

By DAVID HUME, Esa. 


A New Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and 
Improvements; to which Is prefixed a Short Account of 
his Life, Written by Himself, and a fine Portrait of the 
Author. To be completed in 6 volames. and issued in 
uniform style with the Boston Library Edition of Macau- 
lay’s History, forming the cheapest and most readable 
edition now extant, and at a price within the means of all ; 
and is believed to be the highest attainment in the art of 
producing GOOD BOOKS, well printed, substantially 
bonnd, at Low patces, of which the world has heretofore 
furnished an example. J 

The Second Volume will be published on the 20th of 
August, and the other Volumes will be issued Monthly 
until the work is completed. A liberal discount made to 
the Trade. Orders solicited, 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 


110 WasHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Important Sale of Paintings. 


— 
THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 
PAINTINGS, 


For many years known as “COLMAN’S GAL- 
LERY.” comprising Works of the highest Merit 
and greut Value, will be Sold at Public 
Auction, without Reserve, 


On Friway, the 14th December proximo, 


At the Store of Henry H. Leeds & Co., in Wall street. 
Catalogues will be prepared immediately, and the col- 
lection seen at the Store, No. 304 Broadway, until Wednes- 
day, 12th December. 
By order of the Assignee of W. A. Colman. 
uf WM. A. GREENE, Agent. 


a4tf 





HE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York, No. 35 Wall street. Net accumulated 
Fund, November Ist, 1849, $907,000. 

Securely invested in Bonds and Mortgages on real 
estate, in this City and in Brooklyn, and Stocks of the 
— and City of New York, and United States Govern- 
ment. 


m4. fund is rapidly increasing by a widely extended 


The Company declared a dividend of profits of fifty- 
vag 4 cent. on all existing policies on the 3ist of Janua- 
ry, 

All the profits are divided among the insured in accord- 
ance with the terws of the charter. 

The premiums are payable in cash annually, semi- 
annually, or quarterly, interest being added on the deferred 
payments. 

The cash principle adopted by this Company secures to 
the prrties for whose benefit the insurances are effected, 
the whole of the advantages, without subjecting them to 
the heavy drawbacks of accumulated premium notes, 

Persons may effect insurances on their own lives and 
the lives of others. A married woman can insure the hfe 
of her husband, the benefit of which is secured by law, 
exciusively for herself and children. 

Clergymen, and all others dependent on salaries, are 
particularly invited to avail themselves of a means of pre- 
serving those they may leave behind them from penury 
and suffering. 

Pamphiets explanatory of the principles of Mutual Life 
Insurance, and illustrating its advantages, with forms of 
application, may be obtained at the office of this Compa- 
ny, 35 Wall street, or of any of its agents. 


Trustars —Jos. B. Collins, Frederick S. Winston, 
Theodore Sedgwick, John Wadsworth, John V. L. Praya, 
John C. Cruger, David C. Coideo, Joseph Biunt, William 
Moore, David A. Comstock, Joseph Tuckerman, Eugene 
Dutith, William J. Hyslop, C. W. Faber, ue B. Collins, 
Simuel M. Cornell, Frederick Whittlesey, Walter Jay. 
Alfred Edwards, Isaac G. Pearson, Zebedee Cook, Robert 
Schuyler, Moses H. Grinnell, Francis &. Lathrop, R. H. 
McCurdy. John P. Yelverton, John H. Swift, Governeur 
M. Wilkins, Charles Fly, Alfred Pell, William Betts, 
Henry Wells, Jonathan Miller, James Chambers, William 
_G. Bunker, John C, Thacher, 

\ JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President. 

| Isaac Appatr, Secretary. 

| Muinrurn~ Post, M.D. Medical Examiner, who attends 
| at the office daily from II to 124 o'clock. 

| Josera Buon, Counsellor. d&8 eow4t 


MEW YORK LIFE INSt'RANCE COMPANY, for- 
LN merly the Nautilus. Office No. 68 Wall street. By 
a recent act of the Legislature, the name of this Company 
has been changed, the term Nautilus being deemed inap- 

| propriate to the business of Life Insurance. During the 
four years in which it has been in operation, ending 16th 
April last, the Company has issued 3698 policies, and paid 
for losses 69,000 dollars. In fifteen instances the sam in- 
sured was for the benefit of the widows and orphans of 
the deceased, and in a number of cases, the timely relief 
thus afforded, has been the means of keeping together fa 
milies, and saving them from destitution. Four annual 
dividends have been declared, three of fifty, and one of 
furty per cent., upon which interest is payable at six per 
cent. per annum, and transferable certificates will be 
issued in cases when the whole premium has been paid in 
eash. The assets of the company for the payment of 
losses already exceed Two Hundred Thousand Dollars, 
and are rapidly pes eee 

The operations of the pany are purely mntual, the 
assured being the only proprietors, and to whoin dividends 
are declared annuaily of all the profits. 

The premium upon Policies may be paid annually, semi 
annually, er at the option of the assured, or 
when they are for life, and exceed fifty dollars, sixty per 
cent. may be paid in cash, and a note given for the ba. 
lance with interest at six per cent. Itis believed that 
should the assured live to make thirteen annual payments, 
Pern the dividends to accumulate, the policy will be 
paid for. 

‘The prospectus of the Company, and any further infor- 
mation, will be furnished on‘application at its office, No. 68 
Wall street, or at any of its agencies. 

‘Trusrees.—Morris Franklin, O. Bushnell, David A. 
Bokee, Alfred Freeman, M.D., John M. Nixon, Henry A. 
Nelson, Henry l. Seaman, John C. Beach, Isaac C. Ken- 
dall, Pliny Freeman, Samuel C. Paxson, J. K. Herrick, 
J. M. Wardwell, J. 5S. Bussing, Spencer 8. Benedict, Cy- 
rus Curtis, Daniel 8. Miller, William Barton, William 
Coxe Dusenbury. 

Morris Franxtrn, President; Spencer 8. Benedict, 
Vice-President; Pliny Freeman, Actuary. 

Medical Examiners.—C. R. M.D, St. Mark’s 
Place ; George Wilkes, M.D., 28 Laight street. 

New York, June, 1849. n10 lemtf 

CTOBER REPORT OF THE NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Office 68 Wall! Street — 

This Institution, during the month of October, 1849, has 

issued One Hundred and Thirty Policies, viz 











To Mechanics, . Students, . . 2 
Formers, . . 18 Teachers, z nf 
Merchants, - 1 of US. . 2 
Manufacturers, . 15 Mariners, i 
Clrkas . . 38 Laborers, 
Shipmasters, 6 Ladies, 1 
Lawyers, 5 Other wil 
Physicians, Livesinsured, 130 


mee 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
SPENCER 8. BENEDICT, Vice President. 
PLINY FREEMAN, on 
Medical Examiners—GEORGE WILKES, M.D., COR- 
NELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D.. in attendance at the office 
daily, from 12 to 1 o'clock, P.M. nlo tf 
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‘Juvenile Books of the 





Dec. 8, 
COLLINS & BROTHER 


Have in Press. 
1 


Adams's Mensuration. 


Mensuration, Mechanical Powers, and 
Machinery. 
BEING A SEQUEL TO 
THE REVISED EDITION 
OF 


ADAMS’S NEW ARITHMETIC. 


The Principles of Mensuration Analytically Explained 
and Practically Applied to the 
Measurement of Lines, Superficies, and Solids. 
ALSO 
A Philosophical Explanation of the Simple Mechanical 
P.wers, and their Application to Machinery. 


GABRIEL: 


A TALE OF WICHNOR WOOoODs. 
By MARY HOWITT. 


This new and most interesting tale will be found fully 
yr to the expectations raised by the name of its talent. 
and popular anthoress. 
& This work will be printed from the unpublished 
manuscript, just received from England. 
COLLINS & BROTHER, Publishers, 
254 Pearl st. N.Y. 


as it 


THE MOST POPULAR AND ATTRACTIVE, ILLUs- 
TRATED, PRESENTATION, AND 


Season. 
In Rich and Varied Styles of Binding! ! 


THE WOMEN OF THE SCRIPTURES: containing the 
Female Characters of the Old and New Testiments, 
with 12 Steel Plates, and an Hluminated Title: page. 

WATSON'S POETICAL QUOTPATIONS. Octave. 
Containing 9 Mlustrations on Steel|—a fiae and beautiful 
Edition. 

SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR. A New 
and beautiful Edition, with new Steel Plates, and an 
INuminated ‘Title- page and Frontispiece. 

THE ROSEMARY ; a Gift for alj Seasons. With 8 Ulus- 
trations on Steel 

BETUUNE'S BRITISH FEMALE POETS. Containing 
a choice Selection from their Writings, &c., &c. 

MI88 MAY’S AMERICAN FEMALE PVETS, to match 
Dr. Bethune’s Volume ; with Biographical Notices, &c 

SARTALN’S GALLERY OF AMERICAN ART. In 4w. 
Eleven Hlastrations. 

BETHUNE’S LAYS OF LOVE AND FAITH, and other 


Poems. 

SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE APOSTLES: with 
8 Steel Tliustrations, and an Llamioated Title-page. 

THE MIRROR OF LIFE. By Mrs, Tathill. 11 Eitust. 

SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE PATRIARCHS and 
Prophets. With & Iinstrations on Steel, 

GEMS OF SACRED PUETRY. Six Steel [lustrations, 
and 26 Iluminated Pages. 

WATSON'S DICTIONARY OF POETICAL QUOTA- 
tions. A New Edition, 12mo. 

THE YOUNG LADIES’ HOME. By Mrs. Tauthill. 12mo. 
with Frontispiece. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


THE IVY WREATH. By Mrs. Haghes. With 5 IIlus- 
trations on Steel, and an Illuminated Fron . 
BUDS AND BLOSSOMS. By Mrs. Hughes. With nu- 


merous Plates. 

LIFE OF GENERAL TOM THUMB: his Visits to Lon- 
don. Paris, &c. Eight beautiful Illustrations. 

AUNT MARY’S TALES. A New Series. Colored 


Plates. 

A VISIT TO THE MENAGERIE, by a Father and his 
Children. With numerous I!lastritions. 

THE BOY'S AND GIRL’'S MISCELLANY. With Fifty 


omente 6 
THE Y’S OWN BOOK OF ANIMALS. Colored 


Plates. 
ba - ene GEOGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN. 
Hustrated. 

THE PICTORIAL JUVENILE LIBRARY FOR YOUNG 
People. Eight Volumes—Eight Plates each—Scid se- 
parately. 
£9 The Publishers desire to call the icular atten- 

tion of the Trade and Public to the above ; they are 

allof a high moral character. Standard as regards value, 
and beautiful in their execution. 

ty Orders for them or for any of the Annuals, 
trated, or Juvenile production of the Season 
promptly executed at the lowest prices, by 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


PusuisHers AND BooxksELLeRs, 
dstf N.W. corner of Fourth and Chestnut st., Phila. 
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H. J»§ MEYER’S 
PRINT DEPOT, 


No. 259 Broadway, New York. 





THE MOST MAGNIFICENT AND CHEAPEST ENGRAVINGS EVER PUBLISHED IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


THE LAST SUPPER. (20 m=. sy 40 1.) 


After the world-renowned fresco- painting of Leonardo da Vinci, engraved on steel by F. Waaner, the most cele- 
brated German engraver of the day. 

The divine episode from the history of our Saviour, by which he has delivered to us that glorious symbol of Chris- 
tian love, has been conceived by tne great master as inspiredly, as ithas been fuithfally and perfectly rendered by the 
engraver. The noble resignation of Christ to the will of the Almighty, the angelic meekness of John, the consterna 
tion of Judas, the surprise, alarm, and doubt, in the features of the other Aposties, which have all the character of 
portraits, exert all the charms of a perfect work of art over the observer, fetter his eye invoiuatarily, and jeave in his 
heart a deep imipression. 

The “Last Surper” is as worthy to serve as an altarpiece in a Chapel, as to adorn the parlor of the pious 
American, or the culiection of the connvisseur. 


Price for prints on white paper, . 
“ “ . 


e . . $8 00 

India paper, . ° ° : ° 10 00 
“ « before lett. on white paper, . ° 16 00 
“ oe “* 


“ India paper, . e ° ° : ° 
ty” An explanatory sheet, with the names of the Apostles, will be given with each copy gratis. 


CHRIST ON THE CROSS. (22 1y. By 12 1.) 


Most excellently engraved on steel, after the beautiful painting of Albrecht Durer, by Exnzina Moucer. 


Ap tic worship. It requires no title, for every intelligent eye reads in the glorified features of the 
great Sufferer his last words : 





“IT IS FINISHED.” 


Form and price of this print make it as suitable for the simple abode of the farmer, as its artistical value allots to it 
a place at the side of the most precious pictures, 


Price for prints on white paper, . mae $1 00 
“ “  Lodia paper, . . A 1 50 
“ before lett. on white paper, . é 2 00 

“ “ “ India paper, . 3 00 


VIRGIN AND iNFANT. (151. sy 11 1.) 


After the celebrated picture by Raphael, in the gallery of the Duke of Bridgewater, engraved on copper by 
Loagicnon. 

As in all Madonnas of Raphael, an expression of infinite love and tenderness animates the features of the mother 
her eyes rest on the child in her arms, which with ail the grace of innocence smiles at her. 

This engraving, being on copper, is distinguished by a beautiful softness, but for the same reason adinits of but few 
impressions beir.g taken. 


on white paper, . 


Price tor prints ° ° . . ° $2 00 
a “  Lndia paper, "oe ° ee ae 3 00 
- open letter, white paper, . ° F . P 4 00 
“ “ * India paper, . . ° Pe 5 00 
“ before letier, white paper, . e . . 6 00 
« * “ India paper, . . . 8 00 


JACK IN OFFICE. (13 in. By 18 1.) 


Painted by the celebrated Landseer, and executed on Steel by G. Metzerorn. 

A Dog Piece. An old one-eyed cur on a butcher's wagon, the market-scales under his paws. Around him snuffs 
a superannuated hun'ing dog, and a scientific poodle dog tries by his capers to enlist the good graces of the serious 
wagon-gaard. Other dogs from the neighborhood approuch; they are all mere dogs, but the politician cannot fail 
to discover in the cunning and shrewd canine physiognomies an allegory of the day. 


The pieces of Landseer are all excellent; this one particularly so. ‘The engraving is exceedingly brilliant, 
effective, and well cuiored. 


white paper, 
before letter, 


Price for prints, ; “0 


. 


$1 
2 


ROME AND NAPLES. (18 w. sy 14 1.) 
Two pate-pictures by Fromme! in Rome ; Painted on the spot, and Engraved on Steel by Porret in Munich. 


A glance at the classical soi! of Italy, portrayed on paper by such a master hand, is certainly an equivalent to him, 
who is not itted to see with his own eyes the mother of art and history, the finest country on the globe. The 
burin has most capitally represented the Itilian sky, as in “ Rome in the Distance,’’ it hangs closely over the cam- 
pagna, und on the other picture arches lightly and gracefully over the * Gulf and City of Naples.” 


The views of Palermo and Messina, which are now in the hands of the engraver, will join these pictures, and to- 
gether with them will form acyclus of the most interesting Italian city-views. 


PRICES FOR SINGLE COPIES. 


Prints on white paper, ° A ° ° s - $200 

* India paper, . . ° . 2 50 

Before letter, . . . : . « 4 00 
PRICES FOR THE TWO TOGETHER. 

Prints on white paper, : . . - $300 

# India paper, . ° « 400 

Before letter, . . . . . 6 00 


> All the above-mentioned prints can be had through the principal Stationers, Book and Print- 


sellers of jon, and of 
> ae, HERRMANN J. MEYER, 
259 Broadway, New York. 














Revolution in Periodical Literature. 


Holden's Illustrated Dollar Maga- 
zine, 


SINCE the death of the projector of this popular Maga- 
zine the property has p»ssed into the hands of the subscri- 
ber. who will continue to publish it et the Publication 
Office, No 109 Nassau street, New York. 


THE NEW VOLUME, 


To be commenced on the first of January, 1850, will com- 
| prise many important improvements, which, it is believed, 

will render the Magazine one of the best Periodicals pub- 
lished in the country, as it certainly is the cheapest. 
Among these improvements will be new and beautfal 
type. fine calendered paper, a higher order of Miustrations 
than those heretofore given, and contributions from some 
of the ablest writers in America. It is the alm of the 
| Proprietor to publish a Popular Magazine adapted to the 
/ wants of all classes of reading people in the Republie, 
which shall be both instructive and amusing; and free 
alike from the grossness which characterizes much of the 
cheap literature of the day, and from the vapidity of the 
so called © Ladies’ Magazines.” ‘The illustrations will 
consist of Original Drawings engraved on wood by the 
best Artists, 


PORTRAITS OF REMARKABLE 
PERSONS, AND VIEWS OF 
REMARKABLE PLACES, 


Tilustrated by pen and pencil. A strict revision will be 
exercised that no improper articles or words shall ever be 
admitted, so that it may be safely taken by persons of the 
utmost refinement, and read at the fireside (or the amuse- 
ment or instruction of the fumily cirele. 

The Review departnent of the Mag»zine will contain 
brief critical notices of all the new publicutions of the day, 
and will form a complete chronicle of current literature. 

From the business and literary connexions already es- 
tablished the best assistance that the country can afford 
will be secured for completing the plans of the publisher, 
and nothing will be wanting that ample pecuniary 
| resonrces and watchfal industry can obtain to make the 
Maguzine the 


| LEADING LITERARY PERIODICAL 
OF AMERICA. 


The extreme low rate at which it is published pre- 
cludes the hope of profit, except from « circulation greater 

than that which any literary periodical has ever yet at- 
| tained; but with the new avenues daily opening for the 
| circulation of works of merit; the constantly increasing 
| population of the country ; the cheapness of the Magazine, 
| and the superiority of its literary and artistic attractions to 
, those of any uther work now issued; the proprietor fear- 
| lessly engages in an enterprise which will be sure to bene- 
fit the public if it should not enrich himself 

The Magazine will be under the Editorial charge and 
supervision of 














CHARLES F. BRIGGS. 


who has been connected with it from the beginning. 

The * Pulpit Portraits,” a series of Biographical Sketches, 

| necompanied by well engraved Portraits of Eminent 
Divines of the American Churches, which have forined a 

| conspicuous feature of ** HOLDEN,” will be continued in 

| the succeeding volumes of the Magazine, and will render 

it of peculiar value to religious peuple of every denomina- 


tion. 
THE FIFTH VOLUME 


will commence on the First of January next, but will be 
issued on the 15th of December. Each number will con- 
sist of 


SIXTY-FOUR PAGES, AND NUME- 
ROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Terms are 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


In Advance; the Magazine will be plainly and carefully 
directed and sent by mail at the risk of the subscriber. As 
each number will be stereotyped, missing or lost numbers 
can at any time be supplied when ordered, but will be 
deducted from the time for which payment has been 
received. Remittances may be sent at the risk of the 
Proprietor, provided a description of the bills is taken, 
and oy in the presence of the Postmaste~ as evidence 
of the fact. 

Five copies will be furnished for $4, and 20 copies for 
$15. Nos. for the year 1848, excepting the month of 
January, will be furnished at 4 cents each, and bound 
volumes in cloth with gilt edge, from July to December in- 
clusive, at $1 each. 

Newspaper Publishers who will insert this Prospectus 
four times, and notice the Magazine monthly, will receive 
a Bound Volume for the year 1849, and an exchange for the 
coming year; they are requested to send only the papers 
in which the Prospectus and notices a 








; smust 
be addressed to “Holdens Dollar Magazine, No. 109 
Nassau street, New York,” and Pa hee in all cases. 
dig WM. H. DIETZ, Proprietor. 











THE LE ERA RY WORLD. 











FRANCES SARGENT OSGOOD, 


Sllustrated by the Best Artists. 


IN ONE VOLUME OCTAVO, UNIFORs WITH CAREY & HART’S ILLUSTRATED rc ou WILLIS, & 


Hi fie 


vg Ga agurertoly pi Ss 9 2 ge et Eng Pe bei 


vege 


ARE PROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS, BY “ie MOST CELEBRATED PAINTERS, AND ARE EXCUTED IN m HIGHEST STYLE OF ART: 


PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHORESS....S. S. Osaoop......Joun Cueney. 


HOPS... cee -osceeteoses 





DA 
OLD FRIENDG..............:0..sseee-+eeee.eF. O. C. Darnuzgy..R. HinsHenwoop. 


Extracts 





overflow vivacity, like 
ofa fountain. In ber almost childish playtuluess, 
she reminds us of that exquisite creation of Fouque, Un- 


— who type law bat that of her own wayward- 
charm of her poetry is its unatiected 


it ig. Se he transparent Vienplicity of truth, re- 
or the feeling 


of the moment like a mirror. 





From th- Prentiveis Inquirer and Courier. 

The poems of Mrs. Oszood are not a laborious balanc- 
ing of syllables bat & spontaneous gushing forth of 
thoughts, ies, and feelings, which fail naturally into 

measures ; and 8» perfectly is the :ense echoed 
in the sound, that it seems as if many of her composi woes 
> od be intellizibly written in the characters of miusic. 
tee excellence of her works, that they are 
yond those of any other author who has writ- 
ten in the Encinh languaze ; and the delicacy of her taste is 
such,that it would probably be imposeable to find in all her 
writin 
instinct in its highest cultivation or subtiest sensibility. 


“ She is,” observes a recent critic, * unquestionably to 


In all 


pod ranked first among the living poets of her sex. 
her su- 


the refinements and delicacies of verbal! melody, 
a tae has been reeve vised from the beginning, 


”  Eurydice,” “ Dream Music,” “A) 


passion, 
era have ae for her that general a iause of | 
} mst met judicirus crities, which is never awa but to 

ibe Ei aad acermplisbment.” 

ar fe a sh poetesses of the present day. 
would thin! kof yy t her the Mra. Abays, the 
Mrs. Sou'heys, the Mary Howitts, or the Eliza | 
whose verses, for some homely sense or common sep 
ment, in sun%/h enouch rhythaa, find publisbers eek 
ere alike destitute of faculties for t appreheusion of , 

try. The o. ly living women of England who can be 
in any way compared with her, are Mrs Norton aod Mrs. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. The fime of the former is | 
already traditional, With many striking and brilliant 
qualities, she is without imrgi. ation, deficient in grace, 
and altogether tuferior to Mrs. Oecood in that divive fa- | 
Py of which vo degree of msthetic culture can sake. | 

place, for the instant apprehe: 200 wid felicitous ex 
pe of” beau! yY Mrs. Browning is diff rent. Jaa 
certain power of imazination, and in a masculine enercy 
of expression, she is the first autho ress of England ; but in 
grace and \enderness, the quali'ies mosi_joved ar id most 
Adinired in worms, she is far inferior to Mrs. Onzood. 

Our American Saprh » indeed realizes what Lord Jef. 

frey meant by the idea! of a female poet, far better than 
any one quoted in the long lists of 
Rowton. does more: for, omitting here the conside- 
ration of those pieces of which the airy lgbtcess of the 
imavination, the fine tissue of the thoucht and feeling, or the 
subtle delicacy and beauty of the ex are camar 
bo (he generale, we find in some of her compositions, tonst 
Le ie aad simy'e in their manner, ihe best inspirations of 





| tay ‘s religion. Take, for justan ces, “ Little 
"hildren,” A Sermon,” or the eoncertration of the best 
pe a PR in “ Laborare est Orare 7? or turn, | 


for pny ‘of pa hos, tenderness, the geutlest and 

mi » to “ Bianca,” “A Mother's Prayer io 
Tilness,” * “We Part Forever, ” and “Sleep,” in which 
highly sensitive ated is elevated and coloured by roman- 
the fancy yed in examples of the most consum- 
a t oki in in language 


the poems ee Mrs Osgood, we fird occasion to | 


etgie ilalieeanendien Siemae Her s 


vtaneous 
and instinetive effusions appear, in a higher 


thae 


any others ii cur literature, to combine Wie rarest and 
highest capacities in art with the sincerest aud deepest 
sentiments and the noblest aspirations. They would con- 
= in thot 34 the 44 ee were otherwise un- 
Mrs. one of the loveliest charac‘ers 

fe toe Riser er literature or society. 





A CHILD PLAYING WITH A WATCH..S. 
LS REAPEB...... ..sccnce cooresore cesses coeds 


Designed by Engraved by 


8. Oscoop......J. I. Peasz. 
0. C. Dantey..W. Humpurys. 


..G@. H. Cusumay...G. H. Cusnman. 





From Marginalia, by Edgar A. Poe. | w 

“ Grace,” says Horace Walpole, “ will save an 

cient if wane on Ew long.” wae can never : ~ Bp 

se Sapeare ry without as y to ring 

he changes u Lage indefinite ward 8 rela * grace,” and its de 

sseutboar About every thing she writes we perceive this | 

indescribable charm ; of which, a 

a vivid fancy and a quick sense 


From the Ladies’ National Mogazire. 
Raphael was to other painters, sie is to other 
pee wt rhe wpirtt of beauty broods upon her soul, sheds 
warm glow over all = neces, and breathes a 
music into every word she 


the elements are | ful associations. of mossy delis, rustling 
portionats. | and low sweet sen rise before us: we dream of wi 


iy eee may be most satisfactorily Mhetined, hat rome om Sie — i“ = hay in a re 
least as “aterm a in + feds t those «f young 
class of riya of poe? which mg od of no = hewn 


+ you see the ‘slicately jewelled hak, the gracefvl attire, 
| the conversation that is never rude, even when laughing 
| and familiar. If she moves, she moves like Circe, iv ove 

| of Flaxman’s illustrations, upborne by her divinity. Yet 

| she is not the meré machine of polished society, She is 


From the New York Evening Mirror. 
Amid a. yful modulations of the lyre, we are 





afancy,a thought, or a word, offensive to that fine | ful fragrance seem to belon; 


Eden. 
butit is | but it was Lenthens-<dey 


of late years (hat the higher qualities of imagination | “ Echo Song” isa tpable risa 
which are > consp: he oom ia the “ Dream of | of some nightingale, to einai 


ce,or Rethuae, or | 


sometimes thrilled by tones of — feeling and grander 
harmony ; amid the flowers which she prodigally fi 
about her, we find some whose richer hues and more #» 
mbps: y sphere ; amid the i 
the di of the bright garden spots of the world, which 
lights to picture, are some gleams which seem to | 
have escaped throuzh an unguar porta’ of a spiritual 
y of her sonee * oe been a oe 2S eg. 


| rather the wilful girl—impuls ve ard imazinalive—who 
| has been educated into the Jom emer but n Feel wo- 


man—that most 
forces putt ce ns coutbouslly in this poet. Amid | 
ts, we are sudden - 


full of the most Brecetst 
Fy sta rtled by an outburst of almost play fulness. 


From a Discourse on 





frou th ie tt 
es-dropper some elicious sight in The vod Toon 


From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
int of actual merit—that is to say, oft actual = 


on 
one | ishment—without reference to mere 
| Sbittty to accomplish—we would rank Pie very 
decidedly first among the female poets of A 
here is scarcely a form of compsition in 
| which she bas act made experimen! Fm is nore in 
which she has not very happily succeeded. Her defects are 
chiefly negative, and by no mea.s numerous... We look ia 


eaves-dropper 








pee JET ds 

tag wes io pe : ed 

—_ sunshine from ‘an eee brighten al wit 
Her ucual mood is one of ta fe _ 

- ae most pathetic, her mind fem pever = 

ae. nor does she ever — one —_— of oy = 


vain throu chout her works for an offence against the finer ing sorrow of a Her Te. oe 

taste, or against decorum—for a low pod “w or a plati- | serves but as softening to the usually 

tude. A happy refinement, an instinct of the aod | tures of her imagination. Her tears are April ee 
licate, is ove cf her most noticeable exceileucies. She which freshen, —- sullying, the riage tab her fame’ 

may be commended, ‘00, for originality of inven on which they sey ey ben yp oe 

whether in the ¢ paaption of a theme or in the manner of | and sweet, ir = nga spon spontaneously 43 te e rich soil of 

treating it. Consequences of this trait are her point and ber mind, as the wild blossoms of the wood after which 

| piquancy. Fancy and «aivete appear in all she writes. | she named them, in her “ Wreath of Wild Flowers.” 





} From the North American Review. and de} in all her thoughts, and a 
Mrs. Osgood is like no other poet in her har wa naioee in her of expressing them ; yet 
| Simple and impulsive, but graceful and sprightly, with a a | they are wanting neither in ‘in pervamsnem nor ty. 
| mnelody of versification 5° wistudied, that it seems the na- 
tural overflowing of a soul attuned to music. She ex From the Home 
in light aad sportive sallies, but her graver poems have a Rh - position K Mrs. Osgood, as a and wo. 
tenderness and depth of thought that shows her power to fixed, and wili be To tarts 
touch and elevate the heart, as well as captivate the fancy. | of of fault ess delicacy, aremarkable command of poetical 
ome language, great variety of cadence, and a most musica! 
| From the Lady’s Book. versification, she bas added the highest qualities — 
| ‘The name of Frances $. Osgood has been 0 brassbatd of inspiration, imaginat pots Sad peoatn, he 5 Sees vively 
word with the readers of cur magazines; q in the producti women....... The repu- 
no one of their contributors has been 80 pot Desh tapon which Mrs. Cegned Fs, as one of the most 
lar. She has written for these works quite as m te, true-hearted, and t ladies in American s0- 
4s poetry—but then the prose has been ii Se ciety, will add to the good fortune of a bork, the intrinsic , 


€ was born a poetess only—it is not in 








be anything else. Her personal, not less teen bor Beever of 
character, are one conticual poem. art 
From the Boston Courier. 
Prom The American Female Poets, by Caroline May. | Mrs. Osgood is one of the most ingenious ard brilliant 


Grace, wit, fancy, feeling, and a delicious adaptation. of the female authors that in any period have illustrated 
her 


of sound to eenee, are equally observable in her poems. , the richness of the English 

As we read her fairy songs, so prrightly loving, and mu- | eae 

sical, and her fervent strains of ot though ishard | From the Saratoga ay 

to say which of these poo bam Bor Ml Mis Osgood | the common corsent mate. ym ieve am, 

also, loftier qualities than those which merely: | Ougood is one firet in rak of the liter womer of this 

scinate. There, is a fine moral awakening power, in | country, and first of the female poets of the age. 

her noble and spirited lives, which proves that she can —_—— 

be— more than fancifu’, t..) and tender —an eloquent From the 


New-Orleuns Bee 
\ teacher of wisdom and truth. Saud. Cajead io taothantand sweet past of tab the: 


We cannot read her | 
| conee wrtoet without ec reeuring ag © graceful and beauti- | 


Now ready, by CAREY & HART, Philadelphia. 


Designed by Engraved by 


THE CHILD’S PORTRAIT.......8. 8. Oscoon......J. I. Prasr. 

. Huntinoton...W. G. Anmstrone. LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD...F. 0. C. Dantey..W. Humpurys. 
THE LIFE BOAT...................5. 8. Oseoon......R. HixsHenwoop. 
TWILIGHT HOURS................T7. P. Rossrren...T. Inuman. 

THE ARAB AND HIS STEED.F. 0. C. Dantry..R. Hinsnetwoop. 
ZULEIKA ........2sc0ceeeseeeseeeeeeeeeds S. OSGOOD......CHARLES Burr. 


from a fem recent REVIEWS and NOTICES of 30s. Osguud’s 5 Forms, 


From Griswold’: em Poets af Americ :. 
She isat times forcible and original, and is frecuen!y 
picturescue ; but throughout all appears the poet, ard the 
aod Of wone of our 
writers has the exceilence been more steadily prozressive. 
Every mouth her powers have seemed to expand, and her 
| svmpathies to . With Saieim Cantey 
to the ee of } 





»~ “undefi: au e, "bu 
© pervading and pdm t the consideration to 
= vee she is entitled is altogether different in kind, as we! 
degree, from that whieh was awarded to the playful, 
tenet oe improvisatrice of former years. 


rom Graken’ * "2 Mogzzir ¢. 

Mrs. Osgnod ang that flexibility of mind which is the 
strerantee of eoutinval improvement ; her power deeyess s 
| and strengthens with exercise... . The volume is 
replete wit ore s, varying from those which are mere! y 
iegenious and felicitous specimens of fancy, to those which 
are congas and “o'er informed” with passion and ima- 
a. The richsess, fulloess, and harmony of her 
iction, lend it a pecul.ar to which the dullest 
cone cannet be irsensible. The sentiment is fine ard 
feminine, with an occasional dash of the morbid ard the 
ben ay but still ever womanly. Mer popularity is 
| steadily wing, and her volume starts in the race of 
| fame w rite t the good Wishes of all who delizht to see poe'ic 


avd | power Liecded with woman!y feeling. 





From Pupers entitled ihe Literati of New York. 
Mrs. Oszocd has been rapidly atiaining distinctiot—and 
this evide: thy with no effort at attaining it. vue seems, 
in feet, to have uo object in view beyond that of giving 
voice to t ee er to the fancies of the moment. 
“ecessity,” * says the proverb, “is the mother of inven- 
tine 7 and the invention of Mrs. G, at least, sprives 
plaisly from peetssity—from the necessity of invention. 
| Nor to write portry—eot to think it, dream it, act it, and 
be it, is entirely out of ber power. It may be questinved 
whether, with more note Wy in pots —— te 
purp?se, more ambition, KX <n" beep made 
a more decided aa on the publie mind. ‘he 
migh’, upon the whole, kave written better prem. but 
the chances are that she would have eens onocer® <9) 
vivid and so just an idca ef her OWers Bs pret. The 
warm ehanecomemnent of her style—that charm which 
| now $9 cantivates—is but a portion arda co: uence cf 
| her unweridly vature, of her disregard of mere 


From the Nevo- York Commercid Advertiver 


| ‘There are, io Mrs. Cugand a refinement of 
scabies a — o oF tty, ol felicity, almost 








es. IN LONDON IN 1879. 
aaa tanton Times. 


h nervousness of thought, 
much wh delboey of han of aly, raya sprightliness 


from Sir a Si Sane Lvtton's Mor thi. Chrovicle 


of the most 
ee aches nore closely than - epoateen 
ai oon ae 


From the Court Court Journal. 
Some of the smalicr lyrics in the volume are perfect 
beautiful—beautiful in chaste and exquisite simpli 
city. and in the perfect elegance Gheganee of their compositica. 


From The Lit-vary rary Gazette 
A delightful ea‘hering of the sweetest wildflowers... Paz? 
after page we have perused with feelings of admiratica. 





